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TEACH YOURSELF SELF- 
DEFENSE, by Eric Dominy. 
Specially written for the 
person who hasn't the time 
or inclination to become a 
judo expert, but who would 
like to know how to defend" 
himself. 99 line drawings. 
BJl $2.95 




THE SPORT OF JUDO by 
Kabayathi & Sharp. Highly 
praised by the Kodokan of 
Japan. The Sport of Judo 
presents step by step the 
throwing, grappling, and 
strangling techniques of Ju- 
do. 104 pp., 8" X H'/j". 
BJ2 $2.95 




KODOKAN JUDO edited by 
Matsumoto. Kawamura, Dai- 
go & Osawa. An introduc- 
tory course in Judo with 
the fundamentals of the 
special emphasis placed on 
arts of throwing, grappling, 
and holding. 150 pp. 
BJ3 »3.25 




TEACH YOURSELF JUDO, 

Eric Dominy. A fundamental 
handbook for learning judo 
at home. Simple lessons, in 
logical sequence, explaining 
throwing techniques, stan- 
ces, etc. 118 line drawings. 
BJ4 »3.95 




A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
JUDO by Smith. An anthol- 
ogy containing long-out-of- 
print writings of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth cen- 
turies on such Judo subjects 
as technique, theory, his- 
tory,, philosophy, and the 
relationship of Judo to 
Aikido and Karate. 250 pp. 
BJ8 t3.95 



JUDO TRAINING METHODS 
by Ishikawa & Draeger. In- 
cludes training methods, 
200 exercises and how they 
should be performed, daily 
training routines. weight 
training, and other sensible 
activities for the serious 
judo player. 326 pp., 1000 
photos, T/i X 10'/2- 
BJll $8.50 




JUDO AND AIKIDO by To- 
mikl. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Judo & Aikido ex- 
plained in detail. 196 pp., 
274 photos. 





THE SCIENCE OF JUDO. A. BOYS' JUDO by Sharp & 

P. Harrington. Designed for Hadly. The first book on the 



the trained judoka, this 

book reveals tricks and 

techniques useful for the 

tournament mat. 72 line 
drawings. 



sport of Judo written espe- 
cially for boy.s Easy to fol- 
low directions and illustra- 
tions. Paper: 96 pp., 171 il- 
lust. plus photos. 




BJ12 



$3.75 



BJ13 



$3.95 BJ15 



$1.95 



THE TECHNIQUES OF JUDO 
by Takagaki & Sharp. An 

authoritative step-by-step 
explanation and analysis of 
all the commonly used tech- 
niques of Judo. 143 pp., 
550 illust.. 8'/i" X 12". 
BJl 6 $3.75 




THE SECRETS OF JUDO by 
Watanabe & Avakian. An in. 

dispensable introduction to 
the essential nature of 
Judo and its basic tech- 
niques. Fully illust: over 250 
photos and drawings. Paper. 
BJl 7 $1.65 




SELF-DEFENSE COMPLETE, 
Pat Butler. The author pre- 
sents a simple technique for 
self-defense without the 
hard-to-understand lessons 
that take months to faster 
(for men and women) 155 
photographs. 

BJl 9 $3.95 




JUDO FOR YOUNG MEN by 
Otaki & Draeger. A textbook 
written especially for the 
growing U.S. Judo move- 
ment. Contains everything 
from first exercises to cham- 
pions' techniques. Prepared 
at the Kodokan. 336 pp., 
800 photos. 

BJ20 $10.00 




ADVANCED JUDO AND 
SELF-DEFENSE, Pat Butler. 

An advanced book for the 
judoka including descrip- 
tions of defense by stick 
and umbrella. 141 photo- 
graphs. 

BJ21 $2.95 




THE JUDO INSTRUCTOR, 
Captain M. G. Harvey, M.C. 

This book serves the begin- 
ner striving for his brown 
belt, the first recognition of 
achievement. 88 line draw 
ings. 

BJ22 $2.95 




SELF-DEFENSE BY JUDO, 
Captain M. G. Harvey, M.C. 

The author describes more 
than 100 locks, holds, grips, 
throws, and breaks useful 
for countering attacks for 
the practiced judoka and 
beginner alike. 120 line 
drawings. 

BJ23 $2.95 
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DEFEND YOURSELF WITH 
JUDO, A. P. Harrington. In 

a specific situation, how 
does one handle an at- 
tacker? The author tetis 
how with certain judo tech- 
niques. 72 Illustrations and 
22 photographs. 
BJZ4 »3.95 




SPORT JUDO, Charles Yer- 

kow. Over 200 sequence 
pictures explain and demon- 
strate the theories and 
practices of Judo— roll outs, 
stop-falls, basic principles 
of balance, the throwing 
forms, and mat-work. 
BJ29 $4.50 




MODERN JUDO AND SELF- 
DEFENSE, Harry Ewen. This 
book offers detailed advice 
on brcakfalls, holds, locks, 
throws, chokes, and stran 
gles as used in sport and in 
self-defense. Included is 
special advice on self de 
fense for women. 133 pho 
tographs. 

BJ25 $3.95 




CONTEST JUDO, Charles 
Yerkow. Complete coverage 
of how to enter a tourna- 
ment and what to expect. It 
covers in detail important 
aspects such as evaluating 
your opponent before the 
bout begins, how best to 
play and counter-play, the 
techniques most often used 
in a shtai, plus tournament 
rules. 

BJ30 $4.95 




THE JOKE'S ON JUDO!, 
Donn Draeger and Ken Tre- 
mayne. Guys and gals mix 
it up at the dojo for a mat- 
ful of cartoons. 27 pp., 54 
cartoons. 

BJ26 $1.00 




MODERN JUDO, Charles 
Yerkow, Three large vol- 
umes explaining all the 
techniques of Judo. 
BJ31 $5.00 
(Vol. 1 — Basic Technique) 
BJ32 $5.00 
(Vol. 2— Advanced 
Technique) 

BJ33 $5.00 
(Vol. 3.40-Gokyo 
Techniques) 




EVERY BOY'S JUDO, A. P. 
Harrington. Special instruc. 
tions is offered to the 
youngster in this book which 
includes 87 illustrations and 
a glossary of Japanese 
terms. 87 illustrations. 
BJ27 $2.95 




THE COMPLETE KANO JIU- 
JITSU (JUDO) by Hancock 
a Higashi. The first com- 
plete and authentic presen. 
tation of the Kano system of 
jiu.jitsu. Referred to by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Paper; 500 pp.. 487 photos. 
BJJl $2.00 




EVFIRY GIRL'S JUDO, A. P. 
Harrington, Designed for the 
girl and young woman, the 
author concentrates on ba- 
sic techniques, self defense, 
and exercises to increase 
suppleness and strength. 
100 illustrations, 6 photo, 
graphs. 

BJ28 $2.95 




JIU JITSU COMPLETE, Ki- 
yose Nakae. This is the 
most comprehensive book 
written on the subject. The 
Author, who was very well 
known in the United States, 
published this work to pre- 
serve the origrnat teachings 
of JIU JITSU. 

BJJ2 $5,00 




WHAT IS KARATE by Oyama. 

New edition of this valuable 
introductory book on ka- 
rate. 144 pp., 700 photos 
(10 full pages in color), BV2" 
X 11". 

BKl $6.50 




KARATE, THE ART OF 
"EMPTY HAND" FIGHTING, 
by Nishiyama & Brown. An 
outstanding manual that 
thoroughly analyzes all the 
basic moves and techniques 
of karate. 251 pp., 1000 
separate illust. and photos. 
7Vi" X IOV2". 
BK2 $7.50 




THE WAY OF KARATE by 
Mattson. An explanation of 
the Okinawan style of ka- 
rate emphasizing its value 
in coordinating the body 
and the mind. 200 pp., 500 
photos. 

BK3 $5,50 
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SECRETS OF SHAOLIN 
TEMPLE BOXING, Robert 
W. Smith (editor). This book 
directs its appeal to the ka. 
rate enthusiast who wants 
to learn more about the 
foundations of empty. hand 
fighting. 71 pp., 62 photo 
graphs. 

BK4 $3.95 




CHINESE LEG MANOEU- 
VRES by Lee Uing Arng. A 

discussion of Chinese Ka- 
rate, "Kung.pu". "Kung-Fu" 
is based on the Chinese be 
lief that the legs are more 
effective in combat than the 
hands. 114 pp. 
BK5 $3.98 




PRACTICAL KARATE by Na- 
kaysma & Draeger. Five vol. 
umes: BK6— Fundamentals: 
BK7 — Against the Unarmed 
Assailant; BK8 — Against 
Multiple Unarmed Assaih 
ants; BK9— Against Armed 
Assailants; BKU — Karate 
for W/omen. 120 pp. each & 
photos. $2.75 per volume. 
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THIS IS KARATE, Masutasu 
Oyam^. This first English 
translation contains 2000 
photographs of Oyama's 
basic and advanced tech. 
niques. The author went in. 
to the mountains for three 
years of karate training be. 
fore writing this volume. 
368 pp., B'/i" X 12". 
BKIO $15.00 




AIKIDO, by K. Uyeshlba. 

Not to be confused with To. 
hei's earlier book. This is 
the latest book published on 
this Art by K. Uyeshiba, the 
Founder's son. The finest 
book on Aikido by far with 
exceptional photos showing 
step. by-step instructions. 
BAl $8.75 




AIKIDO, by K. Tohei. One of 

the earliest books on Aikido 
explaining and Instructing 
the Art which was kept sec. 
ret from the public and 
taught only to the Nobility 
Class of Japan. Introduced 
in the United States after 
World War II. 

BA2 $7.95 
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WHAT IS AIKIDO? by K. To- 
hei. The author of "Aikido" 
introduces another book to 
further explain the eternal 
truths that forms the basis 
of this Art- 112 pp. with 
over 70 illustrations. S'/i" 
X %". 

BA3 - - $2.95 



Copyrighted material 




ZEN AND JAPANESE BUD- 
DHISM by Suzuki. An ex- 
•plication for the occidental 
''of Zen the most difficult of 
the Buddhist beliefs to in ° 
terpret, by an authority in 
the field. 142 pp. 
BZl J3.50 



ZEN FLESH, ZEN BONES 
transcribed by Senzaki & 
Reps. A standard on the 
Zen shelf of every library. A 
collection of brief tales and 
stories that reveal the es- 
sential nature of Zen. 211 
PP 

BZ2 »3.25 




ZEN, A WAY OF LIFE, Christ- 
mas Humphreys. An intro- 
duction to Zen and a system 
of training for the Zen ex- 
perience. 

BZ3 $3.95 




SECRET FIGHTING ARTS OF 
THE WORLD by Gilbey. A 

book crammed full of sec- 
ret fighting techniques 
never before divulged in 
print. 150 pp. 

BOl $3.75 



TECHNIQUES OF SELF-DE- 
FENSE by Ching-nan Lee & 
Figueroa. A clear explana- 
tion of self-defense tech- 
niques, based on knowl- 
edge, skill and timing not 
strength, that may be used 
in any given situation. 128 
pp.. 7" X 10". 

B03 $5.00 




SUMO, THE SPORT AMD 

THE TRADITION, by Sar- 
'geant. An introduction to 
the life of the Sumo Wres- 
tler at tournament, training 
sessions, and at home. 91 
pp. plus photos and draw- 
ings. 

B04 $1.25 
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THE ARTS OF THE JAPA 
NESE SWORD, B. W. Robin 
son. A convenient manua 
on the Japanese sword 
this book traces their his 
tory, describes the forging 
process, and lists the mos 
important schools of sword 
smiths. 210 pp.. 100 illust 
,B09 $10.00 



THIS IS KENDO by Sasa. 
morl. The first book in En- 
glish to describe and ana- 
lyze kendo, the traditional 
art of Japanese fencing. 
159 pp. fully illust. 
BOS $5.25 



THE MANUFACTURE OF 
ARMOUR AND HELMETS 
IN 16th CENTURY JAPAN. 
Kozan Sakakibara. A text- 
book on armour containing 
detailed descriptions of the 
making of armour and an 
authoritative criticism ot 
the many different styles. 
B06 $20.00 





OKINAWA: THE HISTORY 
OF AN ISLAND PEOPLE, 
George H. Kerr. A thorough 
history of the ancient is- 
land people from earliest 
prehistory to the modern 
postwar period. 577 pp., 12 
plates. 55 pp. of maps. 
BOlO $6.75 



THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, Fer- 
dinand Herold. Based on 
intensive study of Indian 
legends, poems, history and 
literature, this book con. 
solidates the material con- 
cerning the life of the "en- 
lightened one". 296 pp. 
BOl 1 paper back $1.50 



SWORD AND SAME! Haku- 
seki and Tsurio tnaba. This 
book, filled with curious 
sword-lore and rare infor- 
mation, is indispensable to 
anyone interested in 
swords. Also includes a trea- 
tise on same!, which played 
an important part in mount- 
ing the hilt. 6'/:" x 10". 
B07 $17.50 




HISTORY OF JAPAN, Saburo 
lenaga. Tells the history of 
Japan with emphasis on 
the development of the 
people's social status from 
ancient times to the pres- 
ent. 278 pp., 102 photos, 15 
maps. 

B013 $3.25 




THE SAMURAI SWORD, 
John M. Yumoto. For the 

first time in English, a 
comprehensive handbook of 
this world-famous art. 191 
pp., 50 plates, 31 illust. 
B08 $4.50 

, « lM1i^i?i"ilW mil ■ I 




MONSHO— FAMILY CRESTS 
FOR SYMBOLIC DESIGN, 
tsao Honda, 90 pp. with 
illus.. 4 double spreads of 
Sumi-e paintings and over 
40 patterns with explana- 
tions. 7'/4" X 10'/4". 
B015 $3.75 




Martial Arts 
Supplies Co. 

P O Box 8176 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90008 



NAME. 



ADDRESS- 
CITY 



STATE. 



MAIL THIS HANDY ORDER FORM TODAY! 



(PLEASE PRINT EVERYTHING) 



QTY, 


CAT. NO 


DESCRIPTION (PLEASE PRINT) 


PRICE 


TOTAL 





















































DISPLAY ROOM 
Corner of Washington Blvd and 
Thurman Avenue in Los Angeles 



IF YOUR ORDER IS; 
UP TO $ 2.00 ADD 25« $10.01 TO $12 00 ADD 75< 
$12 01 TO $14.00 ADD 



$2.01 TO $ 4.00 ADD 35« 
$4.01 TO $ 6.00 ADD 45e 
$6 01 TO $ 8 00 ADD 55< 
$8.01 TO $10 00 ADD 65< 



85« 

$14.01 TO $16 00 ADD 95f 
$16.01 TO $18.00 ADD $1 05 
$18 01 TO $20 00 ADD $1 15 



OVER $20 00 ADD $1 25 



Total For Merchandise ^ 

^ Shipping & Handling^ 

California Residents Add W 
4c For Every Dollar (S Tax)r _ 

Total Amount Enclosed^ 
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Letters to the Editor 



The Scholars Give Battle 
Up to now I have resisted criticiz- 
ing Hu s translations of wild west 
Chinese Boxing but, if he uses my 
name, I can at least reply. ( 1 ) In 
your February issue, he says I used 
the wrong I-chm Ching in my book 
(edited), Shaolin Temple Boxing. 
Wjll he eat his tongue when he learns 
tihat tiiis is the style most used in Tai- 
wan and Hong Kong? Ergo, if I am 
wrong so are most the many box- 
ers I know. Perhaps we are all out of 
step except Hu? (2) He says I mixed 
up the first three illustrations. He 
em. The publisher made the miscue 
and if Hu wants to seardi for truth, 
let him check with Tuttle Publishing 
Co. (3) Finally, Hu stated that I said 
Bodhidharma invented the I-chin 
Ching "without giving any proof ex- 
cept to reiterate popular hearsay." 
For a man professing to know seven 
languages, Hu should break out his 
English texts. First of all, I merely 
" edited the book written by a Chinese 
master. Hu said Bodhidharma cre- 
ated various exercises. I said (foot- 
note p. 16) ". most authorities as- 
cribe to Ta Mo authorship of die I- 
chkl Chin^ and ( frontispiece «nder 
a picture of Ta Mo) 'traditional 
father of Shaolin boxing." I did not 
say I though Ta Mo invented any- 
thing. For really, I doubt that Ta Mo 
knew any boxing at all. 

R.W. Smith 
Bethesda, Md. 

Confticius once noted that "it is he 

who points out your errors who is 
your friend." In keeping with this ax- 
iom, I pointed out only one of the 
errors committed by Mr. Robert 
Smith, while avoiding other of his 
discrepencies which did not relate to 
the study of the I-CHIN CHING. I 
note with intere.it tenets 4 and 6, un- 
der the section titled "The Ten Com- 
mandments" (pp. 42-43) in Mr. 
Smith's EDITED work, that "A stu- 
dent must be forever kind, honest. 



and friendly to all his colleagues," 
and "A boxer must never be belli- 
cose." 

Wm. Hu 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Sour Grapes? 

Your editorial in the April issue 
should have been entitled 'The Sour 
Taste of Grapes." The second half 
missed the most important point of 
martial arts; it placed too much em- 
phasis on team or club c-ompetition. 
Any competition at a regional, na- 
tional or world level should be an 
individual concern, not a team or club 
concern. An association could be set 
up, under general rules and sanc- 
tioned by the AAU, to qualify indi- 
viduals wishing to compete at these 
levels. To gear all martial art schools 
or clubs to the "assembly line" mak- 
ing of champions is to reduce all mar- 
tial arts to a purely physical sport 
from competition's sake and would 
be a step backward. 

The martial art schools and clubs 
should remain separate and distinct 
from amateur competition and should 
be concerned primarily with self-de- 
fense, self-discipline, self-confidence, 
the building of character, and the 
building of physical and mental well 
being. The martial arts have never 
held that beating another man, team 
or nation in competition was its total 
and end desire. To construe such in 
your editorial is a misrepresentation 
of the true spirit of the martial arts. 

G. K.Godfirey 
Torrance, CsM. 

Your concern for the arts being an 
individual effort is a valid one. But 
apparenfhj ijott mi.is the entire point 
of the editorial. Our argument is not 
with individual effort. We object to 
the restricting of competition for the 
benefit of a few men or a few groups. 
We want to see more competition 
open to everyone. But the tourna- 
ment in question was restricted to 



just several organizations. Karate 
players from some other organiza- 
tions who asked to participate were 
turned down cold. And some top ka- 
rate officials of undeniable merit 
were snubbed. 

A proven way to raise the individ- 
ual level of play would he by better 
tournaments with more players. And 
this would mean true national tourn- 
aments open to all players not just 
■letups for individual karate organi- 
zations, which lioi too often been a 
rule wUh many organixations in the 
United States. If a system, and its in- 
struction,is good it should be tested 
in open competiHon. We have long 
felt that the competitive spur is one 
of the best ways to improve karate. 
We stm feel this way. And so, ap- 
parently, do other martial sports. In 
judo, for instance, .some of the very 
best play comes in tournaments, when 
the indMdual is trying hardest in the 
heat of competition. 

Karate is no different. That's one 
reason why Gogen Yamaguchi of the 
Gojuryu school inogurafrd karate 
tournaments some 30 years, ed. 

Out of This Universe 
In my research into karate I have 
discovered several excellent treatises, 
not the least of which are Oyama's 
What is Karate? and Nishiyama's 
Karate: The Art of "Empty Hand' 
Fi^iting. Even George Mattson's 
book on uechir>'u, while differing in 
approach, has the basics in common 
witb every other book I have studied. 

Recently, however, I came across 
several books in "popular" edition by 
a man named Bruce Tegner. On the 
back cover of one the author is de- 
scribed as being 'spectacularly quali- 
fied" and holding the rank of fifth 
dan, elevated by the "Japanese soci- 
ety, the Shukoh-kai." After reading 
the books I am convinced that Mr. 
Tegner has learned a vastly different 
form of karate than any I can dis- 
cover. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Letters 



(Continued from page 5) 




He seems to have learned it in a 
different universe, too, because on 
every page of each book I am able 
to discover gross distortions of stan- 
ces, methods of delivering blows, etc. 
In one paragraph he describes the 
various stances of conventional karate 
as being "pigeon-toed" and unbal- 
anced," and avers that his "T-posi- 
tion" is the best of all. To me his 'T" 
position looks like a badly formed 
kokutsu-dachi. In my dojo, (Masami 
Tsuruoka's) v^'e get a sharp crack 
with a shinai if we have such form. 

John A. Smith 
Toronto, Canada 

Karate Comes To Birmingham 

After a three-year struggle and 
great personal sacrifice, my husband, 
Hank Parks, has established an active 
club at the Downtown YMCA in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. I know how hard 
Hank has worked and I have shared 
his plans, hopes, and disappoint- 
ments. 

We also have a dojo in our home 
and Hank often works his more prom- 
ising students here on his own time. 
Recently, Hank seriously injured his 
right hand in an accident with a 
power saw, leaving him with two 
stiff fingers. He was hight back teach- 
ing before the cast was off. This han- 
dicap has not cooled his enthusiasm 
one bit. 

Martha Parks 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Can't Win Tliem All 

I have been reading your maga- 
zine for some time now and I have 
enjoyed it too. There have been many 
interesting articles in it. Lately though 
. . . there seems to be very few arti- 
cles of interest anymore and there 
seems to be not as many pictures, 
the ones that are put in the maga- 
zine are not as interesting as they 
used to be. The cover of your maga- 
: 'ne is just paintings now and ap>- 
pears .1 ,y c!rab, where you used to 
have very colon til pictures for the 



cover. Last of all the articles seem 
to constantly say the same old thing. 
Could you write articles for people 
who have a knowledge of judo, ka- 
rate etc., instead as if we all had no 
knowledge at all of the arts of self- 
defense. I still enjoy your magazine, 
but I'm sure these changes would be 
appreciated by many people. 

John R. Daniels 
Solon, Ohio 

One We Did Win 

... I enjoy reading your magazine 
from cover to cover for the informa- 
tion it give on the martial arts. I 
read it over and over again. 

Doug Wong 
Roseville, Michigan 



Local Society Polices Arts 

An item published in the Blao 
Belt Times (Feb. '66) concerning 
our Buffalo Black Belt Society has 
resulted in an influx of mail request- 
ing more information. Will you be 
good enough to find space for the 
following information? Your help in 
furthering the martial arts and main- 
taining high standards in the same is 
always appreciated. 

The Buffalo Black Belt Society 
was formed because there is a need 
for a local group to police against 
phony instructors. Such unqualified 
persons will often defraud the public 
and have a high number of injuries 
among their students. They bring a 
bad name to our arts that is very dif- 
ficult to erase. 

The Judo Yudanshaka's and Karate 
organizations are ill-equipped to do 
this on a local level. I urge all quali- 
fied Yudansha to form a Black Belt 
society in your area before there is 
a need for one. An ounce of preven- 
tion 

Capt. A. S. Reynolds, Jr., 
USMC 

Pres., Buffalo Black Belt 
Society 

CContinued on page 6t) 
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April 16 - AURORA, ILLINOIS YMCA. Illi- 
nois Annual Invitational Karate Cham- 
pionships. Sponsored by Society of 
Black Belts of America, 306 North 
Park Ave., Aurora, III. Tel: 892-3804. 
Contact James A. Chapman, The 
Academy of Martial Arts, 460 Gar- 
field., Tel: TW 7-8394. 

April 17 — Long Beach Dojo Invitational 
Tournament. Sponsored by Nanka 
Kodokan Judo Yudanshakai. Contact 
Patricia Flores. Tek ED 9-6663. 

April 17 — Women's Promotionals, Mor- 
gan Hill Judo Club, Morgan Hill. Con- 
tact Mr. F. Lee, 166 Embarcadero, 
San Francisco, Calif. (North. Calif. 
Yudanshakai). 

April 22-23 -ASBURY PARK, N.J. Na- 
tional AAU Judo Championships at 
the Convention Hall, contact Tourna- 
ment Director Thomas Dalton, 19 
Thomas Rd., Somerset, N.J. 08873 
for additional information. 

April 24 — Tracy Invitational, Tracy Judo 
Club, Tracy. Contact Mr. F. Lee, 166 
Embarcadero, San Francisco, Calif. 
(North. Calif. Yudanshakai). 

April 24 — Gardena YMCA Judo Tourna- 
ment. Sponsored by Nanka Kodokan 
Judo Yudanshakai. Contact Patricia 
Flores. Tel: ED 9-6663. 

May 1 — Spring Promotional Examina- 
tion. Sponsored by Nanka Kodokan 
Judo Yudanshakai. Contact Patricia 
Flores. Tel: ED 9-6663. 

May 7 — Washington D.C. 1966 National 
Karate Championships at the D.C. 
Armory, 2001 East Capitol St. Con- 
tact Jhoon Rhee Institute of Tae 
Kwon Do, 1801 Connecticut Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C* Tel: DU 
7-08(X), for additional information. 

May 7 — PARIS. FRANCE. European Ka- 
rate Championships. Sponsored by 
European Karate Union. Four contest- 
ants from each country plus a team 
composed of five players and one 
alternate. Contact M. Delcourt, 12 rue 
Lecuirot, Paris 14eme, Tel. BLOmet 
52-00. 

May 14 — Second Eastern Canadian Ka- 
rate Championship, College Mont 
Saint-Louis, Montreal. Contact Ayme 
Favre, 4510 St. Denis St., Montreal, 
for additional information. 



May 14 — Fifth Annual National Collegi- 
ate Judo Championship, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Contact 
Mr. George Funakoshi, Ohio State 
University Judo Club, Box 3076, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 15 — Alhambra Judo Dojo Tourna- 
ment. Sponsored by Nanka Kodokan 
Judo Yudanshakai. Contact Patricia 
Flores. Tel: ED 9-6663. 

May 15 — San Diego YMCA Invitational 
Tournament. Sponsored by Nanka 
Kodokan Judo Yudanshakai. Contact 
Patricia Flores. Tel: ED 9-6663. 

May 15 — Hokka Team Championships, 
San Juan Recreation Judo Club, En- 
cina School, Sacramento. Contact 
Mrs. F. Lee, 166 Embarcadero, San 
Francisco, Calif. (North. Calif. Yudan- 
shakai). 

May 18 — Council of Dojos Meeting. Con- 
tact Patricia Flores. Tel: ED 9-6663. 

May 22 — District AAU Junior Judo 
Championships. Sponsored by Nanka 
Kodokan Judo Yudanshakai. Contact 
Patricia Flores. Tel: ED 9-6663. 

May 22 - OKLAHOMA CITY. Junior and 
Senior Atarashii Kai Judo. Contact 
W. G. Barker, Jr., 2731 So. Boston, 
Tulsa. 



May 22 — All-Star Karate Championships 
Tourney, Calif. State College, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Contact Mr. Kubota, Tel: 
464-9817, or write to International 
Karate Do, 1231 N. Vine St., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

June 5 — Sawtelle Dojo Invitational Tour- 
nament. Sponsored by Nanka Kodo- 
kan Judo Yudanshakai. Contact Pa- 
tricia Flores. Tel: ED 9-6663. 

June 12 — Naval Station, No. Island (San 
Diego, Calif.). Sponsored by Nanka 
Kodokan Judo Yudanshakai. Contact 
Patricia Flores. Tel: ED 9-6663. 

June 18 — Covington, Kentucky (Greater 
Cincinnati) Fourth Invitational Tri- 
State Karate Championships. Spon- 
sored by the Kushin Kan Karate 
School, Covington, Kentucky. Con- 
tact Barbara Dometrich, Kushin Kan 
Karate School, 813 Madison Ave., 
Covington, Kentucky. Tel: 431-9508. 
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BUDO BRAND 



A durable, bleached white KARATE SUIT 
is being introduced in the United States. 
Made especially to fit the body of an 
American player. Material for jacket, pants 
& belt is made of 100% cotton with tie 
cords on the sides of jacket. 
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EDITORIAL 



Rotate the Troublemakers! 



It is with troubled minds that we begin this editorial, 
the third and last in a series covering the present troubles 
of American karate. We have saved for last the most 
thorny of the issues - the subject of the poor competitive 
behavior of some of the instructors coming from Japan 
to teach karate in this country. 

Though many of these men make the best sensei, 
teaching the highest caliber of karate, we feel compelled 
to point out that, in some instances, their high-handed 
tactics in recruiting for their systems - and for their 
own enrichment - has gone beyond the bounds of de- 
cency. 

These men, by such actions, are driving a deeper 
wedge in the American karate movement and making 
cooperation all the more difficult with other more ethical 
karate men, both American and Japanese. The tactics 
of the few we speak of are well known to men in the top 
echelons of American karate, but little has been said 
publicly for fear of being misunderstood. But it is time 
the curtain was drawn aside on matters which have re- 
mained hushed up too long. 

Take, for instance, the case of one of the big names 
in karate in this country. This man likes to strut before 
the public as a karateka whose actions are far above 
sordid commercialism, in the true sense of the arts. Yet 
if the truth be known, this pious hypocrite is guilty of 
some of the most flagrant abuses of commercialism. 

Having callously usurped the job of the person he 
was sent here to assist, this man is bent on a ruthless 
campaign to expand his organization. In one instance, 
he tried to browbeat a small competitor into joining his 
chain. If the independent operator'didn't join, the man 
in question threatened to open another dojo next door 
and drive him out of the business. The small operator 
refused to be coerced, and sure enough, found himself 
in competition with a dojo next door a short time later. 

Of course, such criticism is not meant to indict the 
majority of fine Japanese karate men giving us the bene- 



fit of their teaching in this country. We could mention 
such names as Ohshima in Los Angeles, Yamaguchi in 
San Francisco and Mori in Honolulu as being among 
the first-rate karate men we are blessed with. But it is 
the actions of the few that are causing trouble and bitter- 
ness way out of proportion to their numbers. 

Then there is another aspect to the problem. There 
are numerous instances where individual instructors are 
brought over from Japan under the sponsorship of a man 
who runs a dojo. Often the instructor, and sometimes his 
wife and family, are brought in at considerable expense to 
the man who runs the dojo. But then, the greed sets in. 
We have received a number of letters from dojo operators 
complaining about instructors biting the hand that feeds 
them. After getting as much money as he can, the in- 
structor will sometimes set up a dojo in competition 
with the former employer, pirating away as many stu- 
dents as he can. 

Now needless to say, this sort of thing is not the rule 
either. But there are enough instances that when dojo 
operators get together, they talk. And enough of these 
sort of experiences, and the owner may hesitate to bring 
over a Japanese instructor next time. 

Yet that is exactly the situation that we can't afford 
to see happen. We need these men from Japan precisely 
because they teach the very best brands of karate. But 
what we don't need is the aggravation that some bring. 
Especially we don't need the ones that give the impres- 
sion that they are over here just to scoop off as much 
gravy as they can before they head back home. 

A little more good manners, for which Japan is justly 
famous, would help a lot in some cases. Also, considera- 
tion might be given to adopting a system similar to that 
of aikido in sending instructors abroad. Under this sys- 
tem, instructors are rotated frequently, sometimes every 
year, from one country to another. This way, the in- 
structors don't start to dreaming about carving out rich 
empires for themselves in the countries which host them. 



COMING SOON! 



The Story of The Code of Bushido! 




Three centuries ago the samurai had fallen on hard times. Poverty-ridden and considered a parasite by his neighbors, the 
warrior class was threatened with extinction. But at that point a man arose who was to become the greatest ronin of his 
age. He was Soko Yamada, a man little known outside Japan, who was to reshape the role of the samurai. Fated never to 
fight on a battlefield, Yamada was destined to fight the most important battle of the samurai - the battle of the mind to 
create a new place for the samurai in society. His instrument was the code of bushido which he formulated. For his story, 
and his successes and setbacks, see next month's issue of Black Belt magazine. 

©1966 by BLACK BELT, INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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It All Began 800 Years Ago 



This year's Asian Karate Cttampionsltip is being i%eid in Maniia in 
recognition of f/ie spectacular rise of the newest Itarate power in tlie 
Orient 



by Emanuel Querubin 



V \ /I ^ ithout anyone having noticed it, a new 
y 1 / Asian country has shouldered its way into 
A \ the top ranks of karate. In just a few short 
^ ^ years, the Philippines has become a power 
in the karate world. 

The swift rise in Philippines karate is all the more note- 
worthy considering that the art got off to a late start in 
this island nation. The Philippines was one of the last 
Far Eastern countries to accept karate. Memories of the 
harsh occupation of the Philippines by Japanese soldiers 
during World War II had blocked acceptance of anything 
associated with Japan for the first decade following the 
liberation of the islands. 

As a result, while karate was spreading to other coun- 
tries thousands of miles distant, the Philippines islands, 
which are only 700 miles south of the tip of the Japanese 
islands, were being leapfrogged. But by the mid-fifties 
Filipino aversion to things Japanese had begun to dissi- 
pate. Trade broke the way first and soon commodities 
marked "Made in Japan" were beginning to flow into 
the Philippines marketplace. 



From the Judo Ranks 

And with trade came the first of the Japanese fighting 
sports, judo. Judo had an easier time because its predeces- 
sor, jiu-jitsu, had been practiced by a devoted band of 
Filipinos even before the war. In fact, the Filipino term 
"ditso" (derived from "jitsu") means a kind of disbalanc- 
ing throw. 

It wasn't until almost five years later — in 1958 — that 
karate first was introduced to the country. And it was 
from the ranks of the judomen that most of the pioneers 
in Philippines karate were to come. Once having gained 
a foothold, karate caught the imagination of the Filipino 
and spread like a brushfire through the islands. Today 
there are — by conservative estimate — more than 500 
karate clubs in the Philippines, a figure that ranks the 
Philippines with any other country outside Japan. It's 
interesting to note that though wartime bitterness is 
fading, most of the karate adherents still are youths who 
have little direct knowledge of World War II conditions. 
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But it's not only quantity that counts with the FiHpino 
brand of karate. It's the quality of its players as well. 
And they play very well indeed. Last year, a Filipino team 
finished runnerup to Japan in the Asian Karate Cham- 
pionships, besting such fine karate lands as Korea and 
Okinawa, the home of the art. In recognition of the grow- 
ing importance of the Philippines in the art, this year's 
Asian championships are being held in Manila, the Philip- 
pines capital city. 




Ryusuke Ohtake of the Japan Wado-Ryu School perfomis 
pinan 4. 




Long History of Fighting Arts 

The ease with which the Filipino picked up karate 
is not surprising in view of his country's geography and 
long history of association with fighting arts of many 
Asian countries. The Philippines occupies a strategic cross- 
roads in Asia, with Japan and Korea to the north, Indo- 
nesia and Malaya to the south, and China, Thailand and 
Burma to the west. For 800 years and more the Philip- 
pines has been influenced by the fighting arts of these 
countries. 

And for a number of those centuries, foot-fighting 
techniques have been extremely popular. Viewed in this 
light, karate is just the last in a long line of fighting styles 
to be adopted by a nation of people who have shown 
themselves to be very adept in combat arts. 

The earliest fighting influences stemmed from the Indo- 
Malaysian culture which started to penetrate the islands 
in the 12th century. In addition, the islands also felt the 
impact of cultural influences from Thailand and Cam- 
bodia at this time. 
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SECOND IN ALL ASIA — Gen. RIgoberto Atienza (In uniform), chief of staff of the armed forces, holds trophy awarded to the team 
for winning second place in last year's Asian Karate Championships. 



Spanish Try to Suppress Art 

By the 14th century, a native Filipino art called Amis 
de Mano had sprung up. Amis is a type of sabre play in 
which a pair of short wooden or rattan canes is used. It 
is believed that before the Spanish colonization of the 
Philippines in the 15th century, the ancient Filipinos were 
already skillful in the art of dagger and broad-sword play. 
With the Spanish conquest, the Filipinos yielded their 
arms and fighting weapons to the conquerors and training 
in the martial arts was suppressed. 

However, the Spaniards were unable to stamp out the 
training of Amis altogether. Masters and students estab- 
lished training sites in the mountains and forests and 
continued to train and develop the art. It was only a 
century later, after a more widespread Hispanization of 
the Archipelago was achieved, that Amis de Mano was 
allowed to exist in the open as a sport and for exhibition 
purposes. The techniques of Amis have been preserved 
to this day and there is a revival of interest in the art 
among Filipino youth. 



Real Daggers 
Another native martial art that closely follows the 
rudiments of Amis is Silai. But Silat makes use of true 
sabres and daggers instead of rattan and wodden canes. 
Silat flourished as a secret form of combat exclusive to 
the royal families of the southernmost and predominantly 
Muslim section of the country. The art is said to have 
originated from a merging of the pre-Spanish Amis and 
a type of swordplay from an exclusively Muslim-Arabic 
source. 

But the two Filipino fighting styles that are very similar 
to Karate in that they use basically fist and foot techniques 
are Sikaran and Kuntaw. Kuntaw's sly cat-like move- 
ments are reminiscent of Chinese Karate. Like the ex- 
clusive Silat, it is also said to be an old secret combat 
art of Muslim-Arabic origin. But Kuntaw is fast becom- 
ing extinct. Its masters are aging, while only a few stu- 
dents continue to train and develop in this still secret 
art. 



Ci i iterial 



Sikaran is an old combat art typical of Chinese foot- 
fighting, which became popular in the provinces surround- 
ing Manila (Black Belt, April 1966). 

Sikaran was played by two individuals, or two teams, 
within the f)erimeter of a rice paddy during the dry sea- 
son. Sikaran developed a body of highly disabling foot- 
work techniques called Panghilo or knock-out blows. 



One of the fatal techniques, the biakid, is a kick delivered 
exactly the opposite of the Karate roundhouse kick: the 
force is concentrated on the back thrust of the heel. The 
back of the opponent's head is the vital target point A 
jumping front kick called Padamba, with the heart as the 
vital target, is executed almost exactly like the mae tobi 
geri. 





Latino Gonzales, left, Philippines karate pioneer, and his chief 
instructor, Seichi lha. 



Three Styles of Karate 

Moves are underway to try to preserve the best of 
these old fighting arts and to merge them with modem 
techniques to develop a truly Filipino type of Karate. 

At present, there are three main currents of karate in 
Philippines — the Shorinjo school of Okinawa; the Korean 
Soo Bahk Do style of karate; and the shotokan school 
as represented by the Japanese Karate Association (JKA). 

The man who first brought karate to the Philippines is 
Latino Gonzales, who heads the country's largest karate 
dojo, the Commando Karate Self-Defense School in Ma- 
nila. Latino's dojo is one of the most spacious karate 
dojos in Asia and has an enrollment of more than 400 
students. Gonzales is also the president of the Philip- 
pine Amateur Karate Association, which has 10 affiliated 
clubs in Manila and various provinces. 

Judo Black Belter 

Bom in Jaro, IloiloCity, Southern Philippines, in 1911, 
Gonzales has been an enthusiast of various sports. He 
is an Arnis expert, boxer, weightlifter, and physical cul- 
turist. In 1938 he first learned Judo from a Japanese 
sailor who stayed for a time in Iloilo City. But it was 
much later, in 1956, that he officially joined the Philip- 
pine Amateur Judo Association and became a first Dan. 

However, in 1958, he made a crucial shift to Karate 
which was then virtually an unknown martial art to Fili- 
pinos. He had become interested in the art by reading 
books and by corresponding with internationally known 
Karate masters. 

In the same year, 1958, Gonzales established the first 
Karate school in the Philippines at Echague in downtown 
Manila. Starting with less than 20 students, the school 
was soon to grow in enrollment as well as in prestige. 
Out of the variety of Karate styles from the various 
masters that early influenced Gonzales, he gradually laid 
emphasis on Okinawan karate. And his school became 
a legally registered and recognized member of the Miya- 
hira and Okinawa Shorinjo Kyokai last year. 

Seichi lha, an Okinawan fifth Dan from the Miyahira 
Shorinjo Karate, is presently in Manila working with Gon- 
zales as instructor at the Commando Karate Self-Defense 
School. With the assistance of Seichi lha, Gonzales has 
just finished writing a book on the Shorinjo style entitled 
THE TECHNIQUES OF KARATE, the first Karate book 
written by a Filipino author. 



Captain Meliton Geronimo is president of the Karate 
Brotherhood of the Philippines (KBP), the largest karate 
federation in the country. Like Gonzales, Geronimo has 
been an avid sports enthusiast. In 1952 while still a 
lieutenant in the Philippine Air Force, Geronimo started 
to train in Jiu-jitsu under Pedro Garcia and Dionisio 
Aquino. When the Philippine Amateur Judo Association 
was established in 1953 he continued his training in Judo 
under Francisco Solomon and Lieutenant Burgher of the 
U. S. Army. 

Again like Gonzales, he shifted to Karate in 1958 and 
trained under a Japanese Engineer, Koichi Kondo, and 
Philippine Air Force Captain Domingo Polotan, both of 
the All-Japan Karate Association. That same year Geron- 
imo established the Blue Diamond Karate club at Nichols 
Air Base, with 200 members. This club became, a year 
later, a nucleus for the Karate Brotherhood of the Philip- 
pines. 

In 1964, Geronimo headed a Philippine Karate team 
which competed at the First Asian Karate Tournament 
in Tokyo and Utsonomiya City, where in a field tourna- 
ment he was promoted to 3rd dan by Fusakichi Ko- 
bayashi, president of the All-Japan Karate Association 
(AJKA). The Philippine team in the middleweight cate- 
gory received a letter of citation for the "best technique 
and best fighting ability" from the AJKA. 




KARATE WITH A DASH OF THE PHILIPPINES - 
Capt. Geronimo demonstrates the biakid, a 
reverse roundhouse kick developed In the Philip- 
pines by Sikaran (foot fighting) experts. 




Bernardo Belleza, winner of the heavyweight 
division in last year's Asian championships, 
breaks tiles with his head. 



Switches to Korean Style 

In 1965, Geronimo again headed the Philippine dele- 
gation to the Second Asian Karate Tournament sponsored 
by the Korean Soo Bahk Doo Association. The Philippine 
team took second place in the general standing. In in- 
dividual standings, Bernardo Belleza copped the heavy- 
weight championship, Emilio Galisinao the middleweight 
championship, and Eduardo Miraflor the lightweight run- 



ner-up. 

Though he started out with the AJKA, Geronimo in 
recent years has favored the Korean brand of karate. 
Last year, after an examination conducted by Dr. Kwai 
Byong Yun and Mr. Hwang Kee, president and vice- 
president respectively of the Korean Soo Bahk Doo Asso- 
ciation, Geronimo was promoted to 4th Dan in the or- 
ganization. 
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still highballing along 



Geronimo's KBP was begun with only a half dozen 
member clubs, but has grown into a federation of over 
40 affiliated clubs representing eight provinces of the 
country. The KBP will play host to the Third Asian Ka- 
rate Tournament to be held this summer. 

Youngest of the Leaders 

The first Filipino to train and receive a black belt de- 
gree directly from the Japan Karate Association (JKA) 
is Ceferino Vasquez, Jr., the youngest up-and-coming Ka- 
rate instructor in the country. 

The 24-year-old Vasquez was among the students of 
the Spanish Filipino combat master, the late Narciso 
Yabos who trained in Karate in the early 1930's under 
Japanese instructors. Vasquez first studied Arnis, then 
Judo, and later Karate from Yabos. Vasquez then went 
to Japan and trained with the JKA for five months, re- 
ceiving his 1st dan in 1965. 

Upon returning to the Philippines, he established the 
All-Philippines Karate Federation by merging all the Ka- 
rate clubs in his home town of Bacolod City in Southern 
Philippines and some from the Greater Manila area. The 
APKF, \yhose president in Dionisio Vasquez, an uncle of 
Vasquez, has a total of 12 affiliated clubs. 

Through the efforts of such men as these, karate has 
experienced, if not a stable growth, at least a spectacular 
one in the Philippines. But karate also has its share of 
problems in the Philippines as in all other countries. 
The development of different styles of karate has been a 
divisive element. But a movement is underway, spear- 
headed by Captain Geronimo, to consolidate all karate 
federations into one organization to gain the recognition 
of the Philippine Amateur Athletic Federation, a govern- 




THEY START THEM YOUNG - The author demonstrates to a 
group of young students a dynamic tension exercise for 
strengthening the forearm block. 
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The Negros Karate group, winners of a goodwill regional 
tournament 



ment agency that supports and guides all nationally es- 
tablished sports in the country. 

And there is no doubt that at least some of the current 
crop of karate students have been attracted to icarate be- 
cause of a kind of social prestige to be gained by taking 
up the latest international sportscraze. But as with all 
fads, there is always the chance that it will not be able 
to hold the interest of its members and will see them drop 
out. Such a development now seems to be taking place 
in the United States. 

But for the moment, karate seems to be highballing 
along in this former U. S. possession. An added boost 
to the art is coming from the holding of the Third Asian 
Karate Championships here this summer. An elaborate 
program is planned for the tournament. 

The holding of such tournaments is an attempt to try 
to promote and to elevate the art of karate throughout 
Asia. The two major organizations concerned with the 
toumey are the Japan Karate Association and the Ko- 
rean Soo Bahk Doo Association. There have been pro- 
posals put forth that the nations involved should form 
an Asia Karate Association, but no steps have been 
taken in this direction. However, .the groups involved 
with the Asian championship tournaments have reached 
a mutual understanding on general rules for training and 
tournament play. 

By its spreading out to cooperate with other Asian 
countries, the Philippines thus seems to assure that its 




The intermixture of styles bears watching 



Style of play will continue to improve. The adoption of 
some native movements and techniques into standard ka- 
rate also may serve to improve the already formidable 
fighting elements of this art. This is a development that 
bears some watching by other countries for the future. 
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The FrincGss Caused a Scandal by Her Fascination for Wrestlers 



by William C.C. Hu & Kim Pyung Soo ' 
1 % oreans this month will celebrate one of their 
^^f\ gear's most joyous festival days. The occasion 
V is Tan-O day, held to commemorate the end of 
Spring plowing and planting. On this day, Koreans in 
both city and coutry leave their homes for a romp in the 
outdoors. 

Gatherings are held for swinging and dancing to tunes 
by country musicians, who wear paper hats in the shape 
of flowers. Mothers dress their children in new brightly- 
colored clothes and touch each cheek with a dab of pink 
powder. Girls wash their hair in iris water mixed with 
sweet-flags and then do up their tresses with flowers and 
lotus blossoms. 

Big Day for Sumo 

On this day, swings are hung for the girls from large 
oak and alder trees. Even in times of old when it was 
the custom for girls to remain secluded they were allowed 
on this day the diversion of swinging under the great, 
green trees. In an ancient Korean epic, the hero remarked 
that the girls in their gaily colored dresses look alternately 
like falling flowers on the downswing and like twittering 
magpies soaring off into the blue on the upswing. 

But besides these colorful activities, Tan-O day in 
Korea has another special significance. It marks the of- 
ficial opening of the summer Sumo season. And to Ko- 
reans, this is serious business indeed. For in this small 
country. Sumo, while not as important as it once was, is 
still the national sport. For many Koreans Tan-O day 
is the equivalent of, say, the opening day of the baseball 
season in the United States or the first running of the 
bulls in Spain. 

On Tan-O day, sumo contests are held up and down 
the land in conjunction with the day's festivities. To 
Korean men, the matches are the high point of the day's 
activities. While the girls are occupied with their swing- 
ing, the men gather on a grassy hillside or around a 
sandy stretch of ground to watch the sumo wrestlers. 
These matches are eagerly attended by Korean males of 
all ages, for Sumo, ssirem as it is officially called, is not 
only a sport for participants but also a great spectator 
sport. 
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The art of wrestling is thousands of years old. But every year in Korea around this time it's the 
same old story as excitement begins to rise with the onset of the sumo season. 




To the Victor goes the Ox 
At many of the smaller gatherings in the countryside, 
the local stalwarts compete to test their strength and 
ability or just for the sheer joy of mixing it up with a 
friendly opponent. But at the larger festival sites, big 
prizes arc often awarded the victors. The first prize is 
usually an ox, which is highly valued by the fanners of 
this largely agricultural country. Usually the people from 
the village that produced the champion form a big parade 
in which the champion rides proudly home atop his newly 
won prize. 

Wrestling is an ancient sport and during its long his- 
tory ssirem contests have been associated with national 
holidays. Other festival days on which ssirem events are 
held are chusuk, or the moon festival in August, and 
hamik, or new year's day. 

Sumo is a typical East Asian sport and is popular also 
in Japan, China and Mongolia. According to written rec- 
ords, ssirem was known by various names — kakjo, kakhi, 
samgbak, and chunkyunhi. In China, wrestling was known 
as kakhio or koryohi, meaning a Korean sport. The word 
ssirem is believed to have originated with the Mongolian 
word sselnem, which means wrestling. 

The Japanese can trace their sumo origins back several 
thousand years. But no one is quite sure just when ssirem 
came to the land of the koryohi. However, Koeryu (Ko- 
rean) murals on the wall of an ancient stone chamber in 
Kakjo Mountain in T'unjkou, Chian Prefecture in Man- 
churia, depict scenes of wrestling. Presumably these mu- 
rals date back to the fourth century, so it is safe to assume 
that the people of Koeuryo already enjoyed the sport. 
Toughens Up the Troops 

Writings throughout history are studded with references 
of wrestling, and many of the ancients — both men and 
women — were enthusiasts of the sport. The oldest Chin- 
ese book mentioning wrestling is the Li-chiyueh-ling, in 
which it is recorded that the Emperor ordered his gen- 
erals to hold wrestling contests in midwinter to help 
toughen up the troops. Emperor Wu-ti of Han had 
wrestling listed among the 100 sports of the time. Later, 
wrestling came to be promoted in such north Asian king- 
doms as Liao, Chin and Yuan. 

In the 14th century, there was something akin to a 
court scandal in Korea because the wife of the ruling 
emperor Chunghye was such an ardent enthusiast of the 
sport. Some of the more strait laced members of the 
court believed it unladylike of the empress, a Mongolian 
princess, to be a promoter of such a rough sport. 

Great wrestlers have been showered with acclaim and 
honors throughout the centuries. Ancient rulers con- 
sidered the promotion of wrestling as vital to elevate the 
physical aptitude of their warriors. There are many in- 
stances of future generals first having been discovered 
through their prowess in wrestling. For example, General 
Kimeuk-ryung who lived in the 1 6th century and rendered 
distinguished service to his country during the Japanese 
invasion was the greatest wrestler of his day. 
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The great ones have been acclaimed for centuries. 




Essential to warrior spirit 




Not as formalized as Japanese sumo 




Outweighed by Japanese 



Troubled Times 

Sumo is still highly popular in Korea. But it has slipped 
lately from the prominence it once hejd. One big reason 
is the tremendous influx of foreign sports into the country 
since the end of World War II. And since Korea is a 
poor country, Sumo has not prospered of late. 

An indication of sorts may be gained by comparing the 
overalls and rough clothing that Korean sumo wrestlers 
wear in comparison to the richly decorated and expensive 
paraphernalia worn by Japanese sumo wrestlers. And in 
Korea, there are no lavish sumo halls where the wrestlers 
are cared for and waited upon according to traditions dat- 
ing back centuries. 

Korean sumo is also not quite so stylized as its Japan- 
ese counterpart and it takes on something more of the 
roughhouse aspect of a people's sport. While still strong 
in the rural areas, it is in the cities especially that sumo 
has fallen on harder times. But there are plans afoot to 
restore the national sport to its former glory. As part of 
this, a national ssirem contest is held annually in the 
capital of Seoul and tournaments are being staged with 
wrestlers from other countries. 

There are other differences between Japanese and Ko- 
rean sumo. There's the matter of weight, for instance. 
The top Korean heavyweights weigh usually more than 
200 pounds, which is heavy for a Korean. But they are 
usually almost pygmy-like in comparison to beefy profes- 
sional Japanese sumo wrestlers who sometimes get up to 
400 pounds. 

Kneel At The Start 

The Korean method of beginning the match is also 
unique. Before starting the match, the two contestants 
kneel down and lean against each other. Both players 
have the salba, a thick strand of cloth, wound around 
their waists and thighs and another piece of cloth wrapped 
around the wrists. These pieces of cloth are for gripping 
and hence keep the hand from slipping. 



While in the kneeling position, the players run their 
left arms up the elbow and through the soft sash worn 
by contestants on their right side. With their right hand 
they grasp the cloth on the adversary's wrist. Upon the 
referee's signal, the two wrestlers stand up very cautiously. 
The left hand is ordinarily used to pull or push the op- 
ponent while the right hand is free to carry out different 
techniques. 

In general, there are three broad groups of tactics used 
in the sport of Korean ssirem. The first is duryochiki 
which is concerned with lifting techniques. Second, there 
are the hand tactics son ki-sul used to slap an opponent's 
knee or leg to tumble him. The third general tactic are 
those for the leg bal ki-sul. These involve the tangling 
of an opponent's leg in order to trip him. 




Bae-ji-ki, or lifting technique 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Nothing Subtle Here 

Ssirem is not a little man's game. It's one sport where 
weight is a big advantage. In the first place, a large man 
is not easy to move. Ssirem wrestlers try to move around 
flat-footed to keep themselves from being unbalanced. 
At the same time, the more powerful a wrestler, the 
easier, it is to unbalance an opponent and to use the 
specialized sunio techniques which rely on strength. 

As might be expected from all this, ssirem is definitely 
not a subtle type of wrestling. It is quite different from, 
say, judo, which has hundreds of different techniques. In 
judo, many of the types of throws are exciting to watch 
as one opponent spins another through the air. And there 
is a whole different set of judo techniques to apply while 
lying on the mat. 

But in sumo, the first man to hit the mat is the loser. 
The whole basic strategy of sumo is to get the man to 
fall or be tripped to the mat. Even if a hand hits the floor 
the match is over. The techniques are basically simple 
ones. Essentially, it's a push and pull type of thing with 
the definite advantage going to the bigger and more power- 
ful man. However, given these narrow limits, many sumo 
men become highly proficient and quite skillful in their 
use of techniques. 

In all, there are several dozen different techniques 
used by the ssirem wrestlers. Baejkige is a lifting technique 
in which both arms are used to try to raise an opponent or 
throw him. Right baejkige is used to throw a man over 
the right shoulder, and left baejkige is for throwing over 
the left shoulder. The left baejkige is usually harder to 
parry for a right-handed person. 

Inside and Outside 

Another lifting technique is samsami. In this case, the 
attacker lifts his opponent with both arms, and then 
quickly slips his hands between the opponent's legs. In 
this case, the left hand must be freed very quickly after 
standing up. 




The lucky man at left standing among other tourney winners 
has won a bull for taking first place in a tournament 
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A push-and-pull sort of sport 



Geoli is a good example of tripping techniques. In this 
technique, one contestant will lock his leg or foot behind 
an opponent's and push against him forcefully. There are 
two types of geoli — angeoli, which means locking inside 
the legs, and baggeoli, which means locking outside. 

The hand tactics are highly developed in ssirem. In one 
technique, abnurum, the contestant strikes hard and swift- 
ly at the opponent's kneecap, causing the leg to buckle and 
the opponent to 'sink. A real master of this particular 
type of trick is said to be capable of dropping even a 
bull in this fashion. 

Another type of technique is the kogdujabi. In this 
instance, the right palm grips the back of the opponent's 
head and the attacker then steps backward, causing the 
opponent to tumble. Another technique has no name but 
is simple to understand. This is to grab either of the op- 
ponent's legs with a hand and yank the opponent quickly 
to try to drop him. There are other techniques, but they 
are derived essentially from the basic forms given. 



Korean champ Kim Hak Yong 



The Champ Likes Bae-ji-ki 

The reigning champion of Korean ssirem is a squat, 
chunky graduate of Taegu University. He's 30-year-old 
Kim Hak Yong, who weighs 225 pounds and stands only 
five feet, eight inches high. Kim won the championship 
while still a college student and has successfully defended 
his title ever since. He uses all three types of tactics ef- 
fectively, as might be expected of a champion. But he 
generally limits himself to one favorite technique from 
each general tactic. 

For instance, his favorite lifting technique is bae-ji-ki. 
He will pull his opponent's abdomen to his waist and 
then arch his back to lift the man and try to toss him. In 
hand tactics, he uses an inside and outside slap to the 
opponent's knee. For leg tactics, Kim likes to try to 
ensnare the upper part of his opponent's thigh with his 
leg, and then deliver a sharp kick to the ankle to upend 
his man. 
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If you are ever forced to defend yourself, you had better know In 
advance exactly what you can - and cannot- do in the eyes of the law. 
Contrary to what you might believe, simple self-defense is not always 
a legal defense. 



by Irvin Boyd Green 

hat if you are attacked in the streets and forced 
to defend yourself? What are the legal conse- 
quences if you have to employ your judo or 
karate or any of the other martial arts in resisting the 
attack? The question is a natural one that many in the 
arts are curious about. But the answer may be a lot more 
complicated than you thought. 

Everyone "knows," of course, that acting in self-defense 
is perfectly legal. But is it always? Anyone who places his 
sole faith in that simple solution is unaware of the pitfalls 
and technicalities of the law. Depending upon the circum- 
stances, there is the question as to the justification for self- 
defense and, equally important, the extent of self-defense 
necessary. 

In attempting to explain the general aspects of the law, 
each student of the arts should recognize that the punish- 
ment of a crime may be treated differently in different 
states and cities. In addition, there is also the question of 
the attitude of the arresting officer, the judge, and the 
jury. Since the Oriental fighting arts are still rather new 
in this country, the question of the attitude can be an im- 
portant one. 

If all this sounds a little complicated, you're right. In 
dealing with such situations, I always recall the advice of 
a sensei I once heard advising his students on this ques- 
tion: "Stay out of trouble at all costs because, as a practi- 
cal matter, when the police come both you and your as- 
sailant are wrongdoers in the eyes of the law." That may 
not always be the case, but it's a practical rule of thumb 
to go on. 

From an attorney's point of view, he would prefer that 
his client had a virtually unassailable legal case. Ideally, 
the client would have been stopped by a brick wall with 
no way to escape, attacked by an assailant with a deadly 
weapon in his hand, and been aware of the attacker's 
known reputation as a violent and brutal person. Even 
then, it would be preferable if the attack had taken place 
in your own home! Anything less than this might open 
the case up to legal technicalities. 

Of course, we lawyers can't always have things the way 
we want them. Listed below are a series of incidents ex- 
plaining the legal responsibilities in different circum- 



stances. To capsulize the law of self-defense, it can be 
stated that generally you may defend yourself against un- 
lawful attack, even though the attack was not intended 
to produce previous bodily harm or death. Greer v. State, 
120 Texas Cr. R 21, Stinnett v Commonwealth of Virginia 
(CCA Va. 1932 ) 55 F (2nd) 644. 

But don't forget that word generally. Keeping this in 
mind, let us take a series of specific cases. 

You have just finished a good workout in the dojo and 
leave with a feeling of contentment and exhilaration. Un- 
der your arm you have your gi securely bundled together 
with your belt around it. As you approach the comer 
going toward the lot where you parked, you pass two men. 

One calls you the vilest of names, and in addition, in- 
cludes the female members of your family. Looking over 
your shoulder, you tell him you are going on your way 
and don't want any trouble. You keep walking toward 
your car parked a few blocks away. 

If you had stopped and creamed the hurler of the epi- 
thets, self-defense coiild not be pleaded. Profane remarks, 
words and conduct, unaccompanied by an overt hostile 
act, do not justify an assult. 

Lehman v. Lambert, 329 Missouri, 1147, 49 S.W 2d 65 

Hageman v Arnold. 79 Montana 91, 254 P. 1070 

Now, you are still walking, and hearing footsteps be- 
hind, you turn your head and you see the two of them 
running in your direction. Why not stop and face them? 
The answer is that you have not been attacked. 




ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
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Exercising good judgment, you start jogging into the 
parking lot, reach your car, fumble for the key, and just 
get it into the lock. You try to open the door when you 
find a foot shoved against the door. You hear the same 
voice behind that foot, shouting those infuriating insults. 
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You instinctively know that you could wrap your hand 
and foreaim around that foot, grab the toes of his shoe 
and press down with your other hand, at the same time 
gripping your wrist. You know that all you have to do 
to break his ankle is to lift your forearm and lean bade. 
Hien again you simply could have turned around, ram- 
med your finger in his throat, shoving him backward into 
his friend behind. But would you not have been an aggres- 
sor at this stage of your self-defense? 

However, you remember the words of your sensei, "Stay 
out of trouble," and you contain yourself, with dignity. 
Thus far, neither of Aese two men have put a hand on 
you. The two men back up, but suddenly the trouble- 
maker turns, walks toward you, extending the open palm 
of his left hand as if to slap you and rough you up a bit. 
Now is the time you must decide whether to accept the 
slap, or exert only that degree of force necessary to re- 
sist this mild attack. 

Instinctively, you summon yoar kei and with the knife 
edge of your right forearm, you easily block his arm. You 
would be justified in resisting an assult with such force 
as is reasonably necessary under aO die circunistanoes 
present to prevent the continuance of harm. 

Cain V SkiUin. 219 Alabama 228, 121 So. 521 

SmUh o. Drew, 175 Washinf^on 11, 26 p (2d) 1040 

But here is an important point to keep in mind. If you 
have blocked hard enough to break his arm, blocked and 
locked, thereby separating his shoulder, or grabbed his 
arm with one hand, and at the same time, wrapping his 
neck hard in the crook of the elbow of your other arm, 
throwing him to the ground, your force would have been 
excessive. And while "aggression of the adversary may be 
proven to establish justification for the use of necessary 
force," {Tankersley v. Fortner, 170 Arkansas 1014, 282 
S.W. 354), it wiU not hdp you if you go gung ho. 

Now let us carry this scenario a step further. Assume 
Aat as the thug went to slap you, you noticed that, taped 
between his second and third closed fingers, is a razor 
blade coming at you at eye-level— your eye! 

You are now engaged in mortal combat. Assume you 
sidestep his open-hand blow, grab his arm and execute 
an over-the-shoulder throw. Assume further that his head 
strikes the hard pavement and he dies from such injuries. 
He is now the victim of murder by your hand. 

In court you fight for your life. The district attorney 
has established that no weapon was found at the scene. 

(The razor must have become disengaged from the tape 
on deceased's fingers.) His friend, who ran away during 
the fi{^t, testifies that he and his friend were going to 
their car and stopped to ask you for a match, or they saw^ 
your gi and waiited to inquire abojjt a school of self- 
defense. 
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Your lawyer tries to show the deceased was a violent 
and brutal man, but It is necessary for him to establish 

that you knew of the deceased's reputatbm in Ae com- 
munity, prior to the act. 
You can almost hear the verdict of "Guilty." You try to 

think back. Then you remember that for the past few 
years you heard students in the dojo talk about fights in 
tfie neighborhood. You remember witnessing a fight out- 
side a nearby tavern and discussing the incident with 
others who knew the attacker. From these discussions, 
you learned about his reputation in the community as a 
violent and brutal man. 

In People v. Gaimari, ll6 N.Y. 84, 95, 68 N.E. 112, it 
was held that when the accused pleads that he acted in 
self-defense, it is c(Hnpetent to show the general reputa- 
tion of the deceased for violence. 

You are finally acquitted, and your trial is over. Once 
again you are at your dofo. This time, after a session, you 
leave with a friend, and should someone else be attacked, 
have your friend prevent the commission of a crime, and 
you be the witness. You have learned from your court ex- 
perience. 

For the honorable student, it is suggested that you 
practice your self-defense in a dojo rather than employ it 
on the street and have to assert it as a plea in a oour of 
law. Get away from the source of the trouble. Good legal 
talent comes high. 

For those who have heard that the hands and feet are 
never considered weapons, it mi^t be instructive to note 

the following cases. 

Anything used in such a way that may produce death 
or grievous bodily harm could very well be considered a 
dangerous or deadly weapon. It has been held that a shoe 
or boot was such a weapon when used to kick the head of 
a victim lying on the ground. Gross o. State, 61 Georgia 
App. 521, 7 S.E. 2d 87. 

Should the brute, skilled in the use of his feet, have a 
courteous exterior and remove his shoe before kicking 
the helpless victim in the head, would not the foot be 
considered a dangerous weapon? And if the foot, why 
not the hand? 

It should be borne in mind that the student of the mar- 
tial arts, whether his skill be Judo, Jiu-jitsu, Aikido, Ka- 
rate, Kenpo, Gung Fu, Tan Soo Do, or whether he poses- 
ses combined skills, the law was not made with kbn par- 
ticularly in mind. 

There doe? come a time in the training of a student 
when he might like to determine for himself the efficacy 
and the practicality of his training. That is why there 
should be instilled in the student the courage and pride 
enabUng him to walk with confidence, even to walk away 
frtxn the problem with confidence. 
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Black Belt's Anniversary Special Discount Certificate 

A 20% discount certificate will be mailed to you 
to purchase any merchandise advertised by 
Martial Arts Supplies Co. Offer only good for a 
limited time. 
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The Power and The Stance 




Riding the 
into the 
Opponent's Center 





Once the world's greatest judo player, Taka- 
hiko Ishikawa now is considered by many to be 
the finest judo instructor in the United States. 



he highest ranking judo man in the United 
States is a mild mannered former world cham- 
M pion who preaches anything but a mild man- 
^^-^ nered style of judo. Takahiko Ishikawa, who 
came to this country eight years ago to teach judo to the 
U.S. Air Force, is not a man who believes that the "gentle 
way" of judo should be taken too literally — at least not 
when competing on the tatami. 

Ishikawa, who is an 8th dan, is an advocate instead of 
what might be called power judo. By this is not meant that 
he stresses strength alone. Ishikawa is too brilliant a tech- 
nician for this. But he is also in that camp that holds that 
little men do not make world champions. 



Hence, he holds that a proper blend of strength and 
mastery of techniques is needed to turn out the well- 
rounded judo fighter. This does not mean that a man has 
to be a hulking bruiser to win the world championship. 
Ishikawa, for instance, weighed only 185 pounds when in 
1949 and again in 1950 he won the all-Japan judo cham- 
pionships, which in those days was the same as the world 
championship. 

More Dynamic Approach 

What Ishikawa does mean, however, is that a man of, 
say, average size can build up his strength and his weight 
to the point where he will be a formidable contender. And 
what is true for the heavier weights also holds for those 
judo players in the lighter categories. They can improve 
themselves and their game by building up their strength. 

Just hpw a judo player goes about building up strength 
is what distinguishes Ishikawa from many judo teachers. 
No slave to the past, Ishikawa urges that a "more dynamic 
and imaginative approach to the methodology of judo 
training be instituted." 

Ishikawa has spelled out his approach in a book he co- 
authored with Donn Draeger, "Judo Training Methods." In 
essence, what he argues for is the merging of weight 
training techniques with traditional judo training methods. 
Working out with weights and lifting weights is one of the 
best methods for a judo player to build a powerful body, 
he holds. 

This so-called power type of judo has had its critics. 
Some contend that the reliance on strength detracts from 
techniques and the essence of the art of judo. Others have 
said that this represents a radical departure from traditional 
judo trainmg. 
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Strength of King Kong 

But Ishikawa has replied that "no system is as good as 
it could be." And he does not believe in blind adherence 
to the past just to venerate the past. "In judo, veneration 
for the past and conservatism," he says, has inhibited the 
progress of judo "by sole adherence to traditional training 
methods." If current "old-fashioned" methods are held to, 
he continues, "there is little chance for advancement in 
knowledge or ability." 

Ishikawa argues in his book that Jigoro Kano, founder of 
judo, was not opposed to strength in judo, but to the "un- 
necessary expenditure of strength." Hence, he says, the 
"myth" has been spread that strength is unnecessary. 

In an amusing passage, Ishikawa cites the case of British 
experts, who are advocates of strength in judo, explaining 
the use of the "gentle way" in the techniques of kuzushi 
(unbalancing an opponent) : "You grasp the jacket lightly, 
gently, ever .so .softly with three fingers of each hand, and 
then . . . YOU PULL WITH THE STRENGTH OF 
KING KONG." 

While he still speaks fervently on the subject, it might 
be said that Ishikawa has already won his argument to a 



Ishikawa, right rear, attends Detroit meeting of JBBF official 



considerable extent. Many of the world's top judo players 
are advocates of training with weights. Former world cham- 
pion Anton Geesink was a weight lifting champion in his 
native Holland. Current world champ Isao Inokuma is a 
strong advocate of training with the weights. So are Ameri- 
can stars such as Ron Campbell and James Bregman. 
Loses Post 

Ishikawa began his judo training at the age of twelve. His 
father was an instructor in chiropractic at the High School 
Judo Institute and was proficient in a number of sports. 
By the time he was ready for college, the young Ishikawa 
was already a formidable judo player. He enrolled to study 
at the Judo college and stayed on after graduation as an 
assistant professor. 

When war came, he was sent to Manchuria and spent 
four years on the Russian-Manchurian border. When the 
war was over, Ishikawa came home to find he was out of a 
job. The Judo College had been closed by the Allied armies 
as being militaristic. He landed a job instead as a judo in- 
structor for the Metropolitan Police Department in Tokyo. 

Ishikawa had arrived home from the war weak and 
sick. Yet in four short years he built himself up to the 
point where he was able to win the all-Japan champion- 
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ships. He credits the victory not only to his particular 
training methods, but also to mental discipline, the second 
great pillar in the Ishikawa's technique. 

Ishikawa believes that mental training in its way is just as 
important as physical training. He believes that you have 
to tell yourself, over and over again, that you're going to 
win in competition. This is repeated until you get to believe 
it. This training of mind and spirit is, of course, a familiar 
refrain from the old code of bushido. 

Strange Byways 

But there are practical applications of it. When Ishikawa 
was still active in competition, he put his mind to work 
before going out to meet an opponent. He always planned 
his strategy and his moves carefully before ever stepping 
on the tatami. He is a great believer in studying as many 
techniques as possible to learn to be able to handle any situa- 
tion that may arise on a tatami. But in competition, he 
advises that a contestant promptly forgets about most of 
these techniques and stick to one or two that he knows 
thoroughly. The time to ad lib, he believes, is not when 
you're out on the tatami in competition. When you're out 
there, he feels, you'd better know exactly what you're 
doing, and have your moves plotted out. 

Ishikawa's fascination by mental training and the power 
of the mind has, at times, approached almost the mystical. 
In his search to discover more about the hidden secrets 
of the mind, Ishikawa's travels have taken him down some 
strange byways. He has always been very curious about 
philosophical systems and religious cults that have empha- 
sized the power of the mind. One light-hearted incident in 
this connection is told by an American who trained under 
Ishikawa in Tokyo. 

Ishikawa had heard about a man who claimed to be a 
Kami Sama (a god, or a man who has contact with the 
gods). Ishikawa asked the American and another judo 
player to escort him to the home of the Kami Sama to see 
if there was anything to it. At the Kami Sama's residence, 
they joined a group of people sitting around the floor 
cross-legged in the Buddhist meditative position. 

The Kami Sama told them that they were to concentrate 
and to try to receive some sort of experience. After a few 
minutes, the American opened his eyes and peeped at 
Ishikawa, who was concentrating furiously. When they left 
a short while later, the three friends asked each other if any 
had received an experience. Sheepishly, they all admitted 
they hadn't and raced down the alley laughing loudly. To 
this day, when the American meets Ishikawa, he asks him, 
"Sensei, have you received any experience?" Ishikawa still 
hasn't, but it hasn't dimmed his enthusism for the power 
of the mind. 

The Generals Wanted Him 

Ishikawa first came to the United States in 1957 with 
the backing of Air Force chief of staff Gen. Curtis LeMay 
and Gen. Thomas Power, at that time head of the Strategic 
Air Command. Gen. Power is a 4th degree black belt. And 
the cigar-chomping LeMay, who later was replaced by 
Power, holds the special judo rank of yudansha taigu, which 
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General Lemay . . . 

is given to top world leaders who have made great contri- 
butions to the sport. 

Ishikawa was invited to this country to give judo dem- 
onstrations to the Air Force and to train Air Force per- 
sonnel to be instructors in the sport. It was because of the 
efforts of Gens. Power and LeMay, and such top instructors 
as Ishikawa, that the Air Force today has such a widely 
developed judo program, one which is far in advance of 
any of the other armed services. 

Ishikawa today teaches at his own dojo at 207 North 
Broad St. in downtown Philadelphia. Ishikawa has the 
entire fifth floor of the building, where he currently in- 
structs about 200 students. He also spends a good deal of 
time travelling around refereeing judo bouts, and is con- 
sidered one of the top referees in the country. 

Puckered "O" 

Ishikawa is 50 years old now, and his weight has gone 
up to 210 pounds. But he still hasn't lost any of his en- 
thusiasm for judo. He is a delight to judo fans who attend 
the bouts he referees, because his face is filled with anima- 
tion and interest with what is happening on the tatami. His 
mouth seems constantly puckered in a round "O" of amaze- 
ment whenever a throw is made or a good move accom- 
plished. 

Off the tatami, Ishikawa is a pleasant-mannered and soft 
spoken gentleman of the old school of Japan. He doesn't 
speak much, and when he does it's usually about judo. But 
even then, he does not speak as if he were an oracle dis- 
pensing wisdom, but is often rather humble in expressing 
an opinion. He never says, for instance, this is the way, 
but rather, "this is my opinion." 

And he is still willing to learn judo wherever and when- 
ever he can. After a tournament once, he surprised a 
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young West Coast judo contestant, who is a 3rd dan, by 
asking the young man to teach him a technique he had 
demonstrated in competition. "/ really felt a little strange 
'teaching' the great Sensei," the 3rd dan said later. But they 
went over and over the technique until Ishikawa was satis- 
fied that he had learned it. 

It's still something of a puzzle to many why Ishikawa 
continues to live in the United States, when back in Japan 
he's recognized as a great judo man and honored for it in 
a country where judo is a leading sport. But in the United 
States, he is little known except in judo circles. 

Repetitions Are the Key 

One reason appears to be that Ishikawa wants his three 
children to be educated in the West. Another is that he has 
dedicated his life to judo, and he believes that he can do a 
great deal in the United States. Certainly, he has proven 
so in Philadelphia. There are many who insist that the best 
trained judo men in America come out of Ishikawa's fifth 
floor dojo. 

He is a demanding instructor. Repetition is part of the 
fundamental method of learning judo, according to Ishi- 
kawa, and he drills it into his students that they have to 
practice, practice, and practice if they want to improve. 



Ishikawa officiates along with prominent judoists Nagano 
(center) and Murakami (right). 




Ishikawa shows how it's done in executing a lota garuma. 



And it's Ishikawa's contention that a man has to spend at 
least equal time off the mat as on, practicing forms and 
"working softly" — working on foot techniques, timing, 
uchi komi, etc. 

And his students are unmistakable among American 
judo players. They are beautifully coached and well 
grounded in the fundamentals of the sport. Ishikawa has 
taught many top young men in this country. Among those 
are heavyweight Richard Walters, considered the top- 
seeded judo man in the United States. 

But Ishikawa is his own best advertisement for his 
particular brand of judo. He has a colorful fighting style, 
with all the strength and power that his system calls for, 
yet he is graceful and effortless in performing his tech- 
niques. Like a topnotch professional, he makes it look 
easy. And other judo men say that when he's working with 
a student he's almost gentle and a person can't feel his 
strength, although he knows it's there. 

Boxer's Stance 
Several things are immediately apparent concerning his 
style. One thing is his speed; another is his remarkable 
sense of timing. His foot actions, for instance, are excep- 
tional. A good example is his execution of tsubami gaeshi 
(swallow foot counter sweep). This counter demands split 
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In another ceremonial function, Ishikawa and judo bigwigs 
(left to right) Dr. E. Koiwai (Shufu Pres.). Charles Lambur 
(Chairman of AAU judo section) and S. Nakabayashi (JBBF 
advisor) present Tenzo Uyeno Sportsmanship Trophy to 
Edwin Takemori. 



timing and speed. The sweep is begun just an instant before 
an opponent is to make contact with a foot sweep of his own. 
Ishikawa will pull back just before his opponent completes 
the sweep, and with a blinding circular movement^ catch 
the opponent's foot and dump him. 

Ishikawa is also strong on the mat. But one of his most 
outstanding attributes is his excellent balance. And this 
goes to the very heart of Ishikawa's fighting style, because 
it's from his great stance that he swings into his counters 
and techniques. 

Ishikawa's stance is more like that of a boxer than of 
many a judo player. He stands in something of a crouch. 
He's not standing straight, but he's not bent way over 
either. He's just slightly bent, with his arms and elbows in 
close to the side. 

"Put your mind in your elbows," he will tell his students. 
He points his elbows and the line of his arms at the center of 
his opponent's belt, and then leans in toward the center. In 
this fashion, he says, you don't have the problem of the 
hands pushing or pulling too much. 



Riding the Rails 

This pointing of the arms becomes the student's line of, 
force. It has been described as riding a set of rails toward 
the opponent. In this way, Ishikawa says, you can feel the 
force of the opponent's body easily, and the way he's going 
to move or attempt to throw. As a result, from this stance, 
it's easy to go with the opponent's move and counter it 
quickly. 

Many people feel this is an unorthodox stance and that 
a person trying it is off his balance. But those who have 
studied under him deny this. They feel that this "riding the 
center" gives them greater balance and at the same time 
better freedom of movement in countering. 

And it is precisely the opportunity to counter that Ishi- 
kawa is looking for. With his great speed, he is considered 
one of the most dangerous counter fighters in the game. 
And it is the stance that gives him the edge in getting off 
quickly. He seems to explode out of it and into a counter 
the instant he feels his opponent begin to make his move. 

For ordinary tatami work, Ishikawa stresses funda- 
mentals. But for tournament play, his techniques are 
slanted with a power drive. Take, for instance, the case 
of a one-arm shoulder throw. The classical approach would 
be to pull your opponent's right arm with your left hand; 
then as you turn, you would look and grab his right arm 
and throw him straight over your back. 

His Life is Plain 

But Ishikawa would use a different approach. He would 
lock the opponent's right elbow tightly inward with his left 
arm. Then with his right shoulder and upper arm he would 
smash in against his opponent's shoulder in a 45-degree 
angle from the rear. Then, just hooking, and not grabbing, 
he would roll his opponent over his right hip in a tight 
driving action. 

The whole approach makes it very difficult for an op- 
ponent to pull out because he is locked in. And he has a 
big problem trying to stop such a move because he's being 
unbalanced, and yet Ishikawa hasn't turned into him, 
where he could be stopped. Instead of the over-the-back 
throw, Ishikawa would use a strong hip flirow like an ogoshi 
or tsurikomi ogoshi (left and pull hip throw). 

Of course, such power drives require good conditioning. 
Ishikawa watches his diet carefully and does not smoke or 
drink. He runs several miles each day to develop stamina. 
He is a bear on the subject of stamina and the need to 
develop it through repetitions. Usually, he does his exercises 
in ten sets with 50 repetitions for each set. 

Outside of the dojo, Ishikawa's life in Philadelphia is a 
plain one. He has dedicated himself to judo, and very little 
else seems to interest him. Besides his three children, the 
one thing he likes is Go, a kind of Oriental chess. Ishikawa 
is active in a Go club and holds a 5th degree in the sport. 
One big pleasure he derives is converting his chess-playing 
friends to Go fans. It seems a small enough sort of con- 
solation for a man who teaches what many consider to be 
the finest judo in America, ^ik^ 
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A Gift: From the Genie 



Looking for a different kind of hobby? For a way out one, try collecting ancient manuscripts on 
the martial arts. For the budoka who has everything, a collection of these is hard to beat. 



by William C. C. Hu 

>.*^^\.y ot any old Oriental manuscripts on the martial 
U^^^J^Siv arts around the house that you're wondering 
^T\cjS>f about their authenticity? Or thinking of buying 
2^ some. Checking their originality can be tricky. 
And risky if you're thinking about laying out good money 
to buy some. 

But many enthusiasts of the arts — in fact a surprising 
number — do own some sort of manuscript or treatise that 
they've picked up in their journeys. What with increasing 
ease of travel, many persons have greater opportunities to 
visit the Orient. Many in the Western countries travel to 
Asia to study various of the martial arts. And, of course, 
servicemen have a good chance of ending up on a tour 
of duty in the Far East. 

Many such people have found that it is fun to collect 
old works on the martial arts. It might even turn out prof- 
itably if you can unearth a valuable old manuscript in some 
small shop or bookstore in Asia. And even if you can't 
get there yourself, people coming back might offer to sell 
you some "guaranteed original" work that they picked up 
as a "steal" from some unsuspecting bookseller in Asia. 

A word of caution about such bargain basement "steals." 
If you've ever met an Oriental shopkeeper, you'll know he's 
not the pushover you might imagine. The horsetrading art 
is an old one in Asia, and the area boasts some of the 
shrewdest businessmen anywhere in the world. When 
you're through haggling with one, you'll wonder just who is 
"stealing" from whom. 

And yet, there's always that tantalizing question. What 
if it really is a bargain? What if it really is an authentic old 
piece that you can start your collection with or add to an 
already existing one? These are exactly the types of ques- 
tions that keep the old book lover and those interested in 
the early history of the arts ransacking through bookshops 



and old collections throughout Asia, and as the works show 
up in increasing numbers, here in the West. 

Forgery An Old Tradition 

Perhaps a few general hints on what to look for will save 
you a lot of time and money if you're at all interested in 
this sort of thing. (Some of these pointers might help you 
if you're not particularly sold on the ancient history of the 
arts but just on old books in general.) 

But first a word of introduction on the subject. It must 
be recognized that forging works is an old, if not so honor- 
able, custom in the long history of Chinese letters. Some of 
these forgeries are so inventive it makes one wonder what 
their makers could have accomplished if they had tried to 
produce something original. 

Forgeries generally fall into two classes: ( 1 ) those made 
to try to turn a fast dollar, and (2) those put together by 
unscrupulous scholars to try to lend authenticity to their 
views. In the latter case, you sometimes have to respect the 
inventiveness of the forger. Not content with just attrib- 
uting the forgeries to ancient authorities, they sometimes 
claim the works came from the gods themselves. For in- 
stance, a genie might be claimed to have given a book to 
some poor person for a kind act rendered. In other cases, 
the forgers would content themselves with merely attribut- 
ing works to Confucius, or Lao-tzu, or Bodhidharma, long 
though to be the "father of the martial arts." 

The "works of the out and out forger can often be rather 
crude affairs to the trained eye. But the forgeries of the 
scholars can prove more difficult. More familiar with the 
areas they deal with, and perhaps more inventive, it some- 
times takes scholarly study of the contents of the forged 
document to be able to pin the label of hoax on these latter 
works with any degree of conviction. 
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Forgery Spotting 

There are some dues that might be helpful in spotting 
the signs of the forger. Perhaps the best way to approach 
the subject for the beginner would be to take a specific 
example. 

Recently, I was asked to examine a stack of old books 
and manuscripts accumulated over many years by a col- 
lector who had lived in the Far East. He was purported to 
have a fine collection of old books and manuscripts about 
Asia, the subjects covered being as varied as his interests. 

Although I was mildly curious, I started out halfheartedly. 
I have found that many broad collections of this nature hold 
little of value. However, since I was asked by a close ac- 
quaintance to do him a personal favor, I agreed to look 
over the materials. 

When I had arrived at the collector's home, I was greeted 
with much courtesy and spent an hour in pleasant conver- 
sation before being shown the collection. The material was 
well preserved, but most of it was run-of-the-mill stuff. 

I tried not to show my disappointment, but my host had 
sensed my restlessness. He interrupted my digging in the 
piles of old printed matter and informed me that he had 
some old written manuscripts in another room, which he 
proceeded to bring out for my inspection. 

Tai Chi Chuan Work 

I found that most of the manuscripts were fragments oi 
larger works whidi were parts of some studtent's copying 
exercises. None of the manuscripts was copied by any great 
calligrapher or written in any noted style. However, I dis- 
covered one which appeared to be very old and worn. It 
was worm-eaten and had been repaired with great care md 
bore the title, T'ai-chi ch'uan shih yao. 

This particular title is a fairly common one on Tai-chi 
ch'iian. However, this copy was different from others I have 
seen. The authorship was attributed to Chang San-feng 
(the purported inventor of T'ai-chi ch'uan) instead of to 
Yang Ch'eng-p'u, the usual author. Examining the text, I 
discovered that the contents were considerably different 
from the usual version. 

The pages were filled with worm holes and stain. How- 
ever, the manuscript had been expertly repaired with a 
backing sheet which was pasted onto the original leaves. 
The original leaves measured 13.S by 26 centimeters. The 
entire manuscript consisted of five double-folded leaves 
with the title occupying one entire double leaf. Three other 
double leaves had text on boA sides; the fourth leaf had 
text on one side and the other side was left blank, acting 
as the back cover. 

Cheap Paper ITsed 

Each page consisted of six columns, with each column 
having fourteen Chinese characters or words on them. 
Aside from the title and subtitle, which combined together, 
contained seventeini characters, the entire text consisted 
of 572 characters or words. The hand writing of this manu- 
script was in the formal style of the 'K'ai-shu', a style of 
writing smilar to the bold Roman face characters ci the 
Western print. 




The first task was to date the manuscript, and the second 

was to discover whether it was genuine or a fake. The final 
effort was to determine the value of this find to scholars and 
enthusiasts of the Oriental martial arts, and what monetary 

value was to be placed on such an item. 

On one of the leaves, I discovered that there was no 
paste or adhesive to gjue it firmly to the backing sheet. I 
immediately examined the type of paper used. The paper 
was of the type called 'Huang-chih' , or brown paper — 
rather common type manufactured in China during the late 
nineteenth century. Hence, the work was less than a century 
old if my assumption was correct. 

This particular type of 'Huang-chih' primarily was used 
for writmg <A accounts or busmess ledgers. Commonly, tiiis 
type of paper is called 'Chang-pu chih', or ledger paper. 
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The measurements that I had taken confirmed my sus- 
picion. The matrix of the lines of grilles was made from 
presses which were placed as weights over the pulp to 
make a sheet of paper that matched the samples I keep of 
various types of paper manufactured during the time. The 
paper had some wood and plant pulp in it, w^ich gave a 
brown color to the paper, although there were some fabric 
or rag content in the composition. 

Worm Holes Don'l Match 
Next I examined the ink. The ink was too black to be 
very old. I examined each area very carefully and found 
that the ink did not wear down with the paper. In other 
words, where the paper was rubbed, the ink did not match. 
Next, I took each page to a li^t and found that the worm 
holes did not match. This proved that this manuscript was 
not originally bound as a book. As 1 examined the worm 
holes further, I found that they could not be matched in 
any manner. 

I speculated someone had taken various sheets of old and 
woim-eaten paper and wrote a text on it to try to sell to 
antique, collectors. To verify my claim, I studied the posi- 
tioning on the paper of each written character. 

Although the number of columns and number of char- 
acters in each column were closely regulated, nevertheless 
the size of the characters and the positioning of each char- 
acter on the paper were not. The size varied considerably, 
some quite lar^ and others smaller. The character size 
proved that the manuscript could not have been written 
during the Ch'ing dynasty (1644-1912) as purported, 
because the size was not what one would expect from a 
copyist or a manuscript writer. 

During the early days of woodblock printing, all books 
were first copied by hand in a stylized manner in a certain 
size before the artisan would carve wooden blocks for 
printing. Many persons who were literate and could write 
diaracters but who held no position in government might 
be employed as copyists for the wood carver. Thus the 
size of each character was very important, and each person 
who did copying trained himself to write in a particular 
manner and in a particular size. Thus the inconsistency of 
the size of characters was another indication that his manu- 
script, although written on old paper, could not have been 
executed during the Ch'ing dynasty. 

Characters Differ in Size 

Next, I examined the height of each page which mea- 
sured from two centimeters to 3.5 centimeters. Yet, the 
bott(Mn of each page measured between half a centimeter 
to one centimeter. At the same time, the height of each 
page also was not consistent This led me to believe that 



In ORter to verify the autfienticKy of an oM CMnese manu* 

script, you must examine the uniformity of the top margin, in- 
spect the sizes and style of the characters, scrutinize the quality 
of the papers used, and compara the relationship between the 
vronn holes and the characters. 



they were either written on by an amateur or carelessly 
transcribed. However, upon closer examination, I dis- I 
covered that the different heights and positioning of char- , 
actors or words were done purposely to avoid the worm 
holes. Where the worm holes could not be completely 
avoided, the characters or words were written so as to lose ' 
very little of the characteristics for recognition. There are 
only two characters which appeared on pages six and seven 
that are so bad that they cannot be read alone. However, 
due to the context of the sentence, one could easfly have 
guessed the missing characters. Again this was carefully 
done. 

After examining the manuscript further, I discovered 
that the style of calligraphy also varied in certain parts. By 
variation, I mean that there are certain characters that are 
not written according to the orthodox 'K'ai-shu' stipulation 
or stylization. Instead, they have elements of another style 
of calligraphy called the 'Hsing-shu', or the so-called 'run- 
ning style', which is designed for informal writing and 
casual writings. 

Another variation occurs in the writing of the characters. 
There is on each page, mth the excepticm of the title page 
and on page two, the character for the word "ch'i" (Ki, in 
Japanese). On both pages one and three, the standard 
character "chT is replaced with the secret word usually 
used by Taoist writings. This was done piuposely to give 
the impression that this text was not to be read by just 
anyone, but to be restricted to Taoist adherents. By using 
this Taoist form, it gave the text a certain element of mysti- 
cism and also more impact to the proposition that it must 
have been written by Chang San-feng, who is claimed to be 
a Taoist adherent. 

"Secret" Tao Symbols 

However, aside from pages one and three, the character 
usually used for the word Ch'i is used in other parts of the 
text. In fact on page three, there is a mixture of the two 
forms. It seems that a small error was put in unconsciously, 
and that the Taoist 'secret symbol was only purposely 
slipped in when the calligtapher was conscious of that fact; 
and whenever he was not conscious, he wrote the regular 
form for the word Ch'i. This inconsistency would not have 
been done if it were written by a professional calligrapher 
or even a Taoist priest or adherent. 

I regretfully had to inform my disappointed host that 
the work was an obvious forgery. Aside from its curiosity 
value, the work held no intrinsic worth as a work of histori- 
cal development on the arts. 

But the day's experience raised other interesting ques- 
tions. In the first place, I wonder how many such texts 
are circulated and accimiulated by people who believe tiiat 
they possess the genuine article dealing with the secret 
history or treatise of a particular movement or exercise? 
And how much of this material do we today consider as 
BONA FIDE historical texts on which v^e base our 
assumption on the development of the arts? It is this seeking 
after the true focts which makes hunting for and research- 
ing in old manuscripts as stimulating as it is. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



A 

Painless 
Education 



SUMO: The Sport and the Tradition, 

byJ.A.Sargeant. Rutland, Vt.: 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1963. 96 pp. 
Paper. $1.25. 



Few Americans know anything 
about sumo and fewer still will ever 
see a bout. But the huge size and 
exotic appearance of these wrestlers 
render them a continual source of 
interest. 

In this booklet Sargeant attempts 
to explain the sport to the Western 
audience. Since the work is now in 
its fifth printing, it is obvious that 
his efforts have met with wide ac- 
ceptance. 

Certainly a reader can sit down 
with a copy for an evening and at 
the end of that time find that he 
has been both entertained and pain- 
lessly educated. 

The author is sports editor for 
the Asahi Evening News and writes 
in the breezy style characteristic of 
the sports pages. For instance, in 
explaining how one gets ahead 
amidst the stiff competition in the 
field, Sargeant states: "Wrestlers 
are boosted or busted according to 
their achievements." While the point 
he is making is undeniably brought 
home, Sargeant's colorful style is 
jarring at times to the serious 
reader. 




Nonetheless, Sargeant clearly 
knows and loves sumo. And he is 
successful in communicating his 
feelings. Despite his occasional fan- 
ciful flights of prose, Sargeant is a 
trained and accomplished writer 
who generaly presents his material 
clearly. We have too often read 
works by experts who, though top 
performers in their field, turn out 
dull works because they exhibit little 
writing skills. 

This book is not without its short- 
comings, however. The text, for one 
thing, could plainly stand some up- 
dating. For instance, the ranking of 
sumo wrestlers for 1957 is clearly 
inappropriate for a book that was 
reprinted in 1963. 

At times, the material can be con- 
fusing. On the one hand, the reader 
is told that "grand champions are 
never demoted; they just carry on 
until they are old enough to retire." 
On the other hand, we are shown a 
photograph of "ex-grand champion 
Yoshibayama" forcing an opponent 
out of the ring. It would appear that, 
in this case anyway, the photo editor 



never read what the story editor 
wrote. 

And there are some gaps in the 
work. One is only left to wonder why, 
in relating the history of the art, 
there is no mention made of the 
fascinating fact that in 858 a d. the 
two sons of Emperor Buntoku actu- 
ally wrestled to determine who 
would ascend the throne. Sargeant 
also fails to make clear the tradi- 
tional roles of the sword bearer and 
certain other auxiliary personnel. 

On the other hand, the photo- 
graphs in general are excellent and 
for the most part well chosen. 
(Those interested in sports medicine 
will be aware of the frequency with 
which knee supports are shown 
being worn by participants.) 

One finishes Sargeant's book 
wishing for even more. As an intro- 
duction to the art, this book serves 
its purpose. But one has the feeling 
that if Sargeant really wanted to, 
he could write the definitive and 
greatly expanded work on the sub- 
ject for the Western reader. 

Dr. Philip J. Rasch 
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TROPHY FIGURINES 




Aikido or Single Judo 
TFl 
$2.00 



Karate 
TF3 
$4.00 





Double Judo 
TF2 
$2.75 




Karate 
TF4 
$4.00 



PEN SETS 



KARATE 

KPS-l 
( Walnut Base) 
$8.75 

KPS-2 

(Ebony Base) 
$8.50 



KARATE] 

KPS-3 
(Walnut Base) 
$8.75 

KPS-4 

(Ebony Base) 
$8.50 



JUDO 

JPS-l 

(Walnut Base) 
$7.75 

JPS-2 
(Ebony Base) 
$7.50 




JUDO & KARATE SUITS 





child 
under 9 yrs. 


teens 

1012 yr. 


small 

125 lb. av. 


medium 
160 lb. av. 


large 

190lbav. 


x-lar|t 
over 190 lb. 


JUDO SUIT (jKket, pants, ind white belt) 
Kodokan rtcommended; 100% cotton; Heavyweight; 
Dooble weave; Reinforced at the neck, shoulders, 
armpits, collar, chest and knees. 


JSO 
$11.25 


JSl 
$13.25 


JS2 
$14.50 


JS3 
$15.25 


JS4 
$16.75 


JS5 
$18.2S 


KARATE SUIT (jKket pents, and white belt) 
Sturdy; Durable 100% cotton; Maximum ease of 
movtmeflt; Most popular suit used in the world. 


none 


KSl 
$5J5 


KS2 
$6.85 


KS3 
$7.35 


KS4 

$8.65 


KSS 
$9.75 


EXTRA PANTS - Judo, Karate, and others. 


none 


none 


EP2 
$2.90 


EP3 
$3.35 


EP4 

$3.75 


MM 



MARTIAL ARTS SUPPLIES CO. 
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Volume IV, No. 6 
June 1966 



1 YEAR (12 ISSUES) $5.00 



THE MONTHLY NEWSPAPER OF THE MARTIAL ARTS 



^966 by B:ack Belt, Inc. 



Strict New Rules Pro- 
posed to Put More Fight 
in Judo Tournaments 



Tokyo — Tough new tournament 
rules are being proposed by the Japan 
Judo Federation to discourage runaway 
tactics and to produce more keenly 
fought matches. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
change has been the sharp decline in 
wins by ippon in tournaments in recent 
years. Federation officials hope the 
changes will reverse this trend and make 
for more exciting tournaments, both for 
contestants and spectators. 

One important change recommended 
by the federation's tournament rules 
committee would be to allow throwing 
an opponent off the mat provided the 
throwtr remains on the mat. Previously, 
such a throw was disallowed if half the 
body of the person thrown was outside 
the mat. 

There has been confusion on this 
issue for some time. Some referees have 
hesitated to call an ippon when a con- 
testant was thrown even partially off the 
mat. 

Another change is to charge penalty 
points to any player who attempts to 
step off the mat repeatedly to try to eat 
up time in a match. This "jogai" maneu- 
ver has been used by contestants who 
felt they were ahead on points and tried 
to stall until the match was over. Hence- 
forth, however, time will be called in 
such situations until the contestant steps 
back onto the playing area. 

Rules will also be changed in an at- 
tempt to discourage a contestant from 
playing near the edge of the mat. In 
some cases, a contestant has followed 
such strategy so that if he should be 
thrown, he could land outside the mat 
area. 

The committee also adopted a new 



rule which will require competitors to 
return to the center of the fighting area 
in the same position as when either one 
goes off the mat in a "newaza", or a 
horizontal, position. At present it is up 
to the option of the referee to return the 
men to the center of the mat. 



Kendo Club Hopes 
Blasted by 
Coach's Departure 



Toronto — Hopes for a top kendo club 
at the Toronto Japanese Canadian Cul- 
tural Centre were jolted by the sudden 
return to Japan of instructor Akira Ka- 
mita, 6th dan. 

Kamita. a 23-year-old All-Japan col- 
legiate Kendo champion, came to this 
country in October to act as chief in- 
structor of the Centre's kendo dojo. It 
was to be a permanent position. 

The reason given for Kamita's sudden 
departure was a recurring back illness. 



Ishikawa Flies 
to Ailing Mother 



Philadelphia — Takahiko Ishikawa, 
America's highest ranking judo man, is 
making a three-month visit to Japan. 
Ishikawa, an 8th dan, returned to his 
native country to see his mother, who is 
reported seriously ill. 



"He Died a 
Samurai's Death" 

Two World Judo Leaders Defend the ^ 
Honor of G. K. Koizumi, Founder of 
British Judo, Who Took His Own Life 




hy Kei Tsumura 
Toronto — Last year's suicide of Gunji 
Koizumi, founder of British Judo and 
the European Judo Union, shocked the 
judo world. 

Why, judokas across the world asked, 
would a man kill himself who was still 
at the pinnacle of his career, with all his 
ambitions to see judo spread over Britain 
and Europe realized, and who was ap- 
parently in good health? No one seemed 
to know. The ugly word "cowardice" 
was bandied around. 

(Continued on page 10 
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Canadian Woman 
Gets Karate 
Black Belt 




by Kei Tsuniura 

Toronto — Mrs. Kay Tsuruoka, a 
mother of two teenage boys, recently 
became the first woman in Canada to 
be awarded a shodan rank by the All- 
Japan Karate-doh Association. 

Mrs. Tsuruoka has been practicing 
karate for the past six years. At present 
she instructs the women's class with Iier 
husband, Mas Tsuruoka, 6th-dan, at the 
Tsuruoka Karate Dojo in this city. 



L. A. Aiki Kai 
Picks New Officers 

Culver City, Calif. — New officers and 
directors were chosen recently for the 
Los Angeles Aiki Kai. The officers are 
listed below. 

President, Tom Hattori; Vice Pres., 
Mike Furukawa; Sec, Herbert Yama- 
shita; Treas., William Ahana; Directors: 
Gerald Nakamura, Harvard Ito, Rod 
Kobayashi, Arnold' Maeda, Edwin Na- 
kata, and William Ahana. 



Jiu-Jitsu Celebrated on 

60th Anniversary in Germany 




Eric Rihn in his younger days demonstrates jiu-jitsu slioukler tlirow. 



by Herbert Velte 
Berlin — Despite the troubles of two 
world wars and the encirclement by 
Communist East Germany the past two 
decades, the school of Erich Rahn in 
this former capital city continues to be 
a fountainhead of German jiu-jitsu and 
judo. 

This year marks the 60th anniversary 
of jiu-jitsu in Germany. And Erich 
Raha, now 80 years old, is the man who 
first introduced the art in 1906. Rahn 
still heads his own studio in Berlin and 
works out nearly every day on the mat. 

Under Rahn's influence and guidance, 
jiu-jitsu, and later judo, spread through- 
out Germany, on both sides of the Iron 
curtain. Over the years, the system Rahn 
teaches has begun to take on his own 
influences and has diverged somewhat 
from the original Japanese. His sup- 
porters call it a system of European 
jiu-jitsu. 



Two Cleared in 
Dynamite Case 
In Chicago 

Chicago — John Keehan and Douglas 
Dwyer were recently found innocent of 
charges that they attempted to dynamite 
a competitor's karate dojo. 

Keehan and Dwyer had been arrested 
by two policemen who were reported in 
the Chicago newspapers as saying they 
had caught the two karate men in the 
attempt to dynamite the Chicago Judo 
and Karate Center at 4222 S. Archer St. 

The defense contended the policemen 
submitted false evidence. Judge Alex- 
ander J. Napoli went along with the de- 
fense's case and found the karate men 
not guilty. 
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VICE PRESIDENT GASPS AT 
KARATE SHOW IN VIETNAM 



Clark Vrlt Simra 



Samurai's 

Recently, Frank Hatashita — Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Kodokan Black 
Belt Association and a Vice-President of 
the World Judo Federation — met re- 
cently with Koizumi's favorite pupil, 
Charles Palmer, the new President of the 
World Judo Federation. Their conversa- 
tion naturally turned to Koizumi and 
they felt something should be done to set 
the facts straight on his death. 

"With this talk of cowardice now be- 
ing attached to the great Koizumi's 
name, said Hatashita, "we felt that it 
was time to clear the air. People tend to 
forget too quickly the accomplishments 
of this fine man." 

Koizumi — or G.K. as he was affec- 
tionately called — first brought judo to 
England in 1906. In 1918 he established 
the world famous Budokwai Judo Club 
in Kensington. He was responsible for 
the formation of the British Judo Asso- 
ciation and the European Judo Union. 
The colored belt system of grading, now 
used in Canadian judo and karate — 6th- 
kyu white. 5th-kyu yellow, 4th-kyu 
orange, 3rd-kyu green, 2nd-kyu blue, 
and Ist-kyu brown — is said to have 
been originated by him. At his death, 
beloved by thousands of young and old 
students he had taught, he held the rank 
of 8th-dan, the highest in Britain. 

One day last year, he was found 
in his best suit sitting serenly in his 
favorite chair near the gas stove, dead. 
The evening before. Palmer sensed 
something strange as Koizumi, instead 
of his usual smiling "good-night", shook 
his hand and said, "goodbye." 

"Koizumi died a true samurai's death," 
says Hatashita. He had accomplished 
his life's work and had had a full life, 
and he did not want to become a burden 
to others as he grew older. Koizumi was 
in his 80th year when he died. 

"The way he went was a good indica- 
tion," says Hatashita. Koizumi had said 
his farewells, bathed, and put on his 
best underclothing, as samurai's of old 
did before they went out to die. 

"He had told Palmer," said Hatashita, 
"that his life had been filled with hap- 
piness and he wished that all other could 
have as much joy as he had experienced. 

"Many will still not understand his 
death," Hatashita added. "But it isn't 




Saigon — U.S. Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey viewed a karate exhibition by 
Korean troops in Vietnam during his 
recent Far Eastern tour. Humphrey 
and his party were plainly impressed. 

They gasped and applauded, and 
winced at times, as the karate men broke 
tiles, bricks, and rocks with their fists, 
and one army man split an inch-thick 
board with a three-finger jab. 



Sumoist Back from 
Europe; May Marry 

Tokyo — Sumo star Kashiwado re- 
cently completed a European tour 
awarded him for his victory as sumo 
grand champion in Japan's New Year 
tournament. Rumors are persistent that 
the 310-pound Kashiwado may marry 
soon. 



important what they think or say now. 
Those who have known Koizumi per- 
sonally will understand. So will those 
who know the true way of the samurai 
understand. And that is what is impor- 
tant." 



Hapkido Makes 
Beachhead in 
Northwest Germany 




Nak Shim Kim tosses student with a hapkido throw 
similar to the Osoto-otoshi of judo. 



Geslsenkirchen. Germany — The an- 
cient Korean art of Hapkido has been 
given a friendly reception in the area 
around this northwest corner of Ger- 
many. Hapkido only came to Germany 
last year when several Korean experts 
came here to pioneer the art. Apparently 
some of the Koreans are finding Ger- 
many to their liking and planning to 
settle here for good. One instructor, Nak 
Shim Kim (photo), a 3rd dan, has mar- 
ried a German girl. 
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Canadians Get High Panics 




Frank HMithlU 



by Kei Tsumura 

Toronto — The highest ranks ever 
presented to Canadians in both karate 
and judo were awarded last month in 
Toronto's "Kagami Biraki" New Year's 
celebrations. 

Mas Tsuruoka, "Father of Canadian 
Karate", was presented the 6th-dan de- 
gree by the All-Japan Karate-doh Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Tsuruoka is President of 
the National Karate Association, the 
North American Affiliate of All-Japan 
Karate-doh group. 

Frank Hatashita, Canada's Olympic 
judo coach, was presented the 6th-dan 



degree by the Kodokan Judo Institute. 
Hatashita is President of both the Cana- 
dian Kodokan Black Belt Association 
and the Pan American Judo group. 

Macao Becoming 
Center of Arts 

by David Wai 

Macao — This Portuguese colony 
some 40 miles from Hong Kong has 
shown a tremendous interest in Oriental 
fighting arts recently. Delegations have 
visited from other countries in Asia and 
have played to big crowds. 

A boxing team from Thailand ap- 
peared in exhibition at Macao's Casino 
and raised $8,700 which, a goodly 
amount in this section of the world, 
will go to promote sports activities in 
this small enclave on the China coast. 

Certainly, the "biggest" delegation 
ever to come to Macao was the recent 
visit by 29 giant sumoists from Japan. 
The team was led by master Hanakago. 

Because of the success of these ven- 
tures, Casino president Jose Ferreira 
says that he intends to invite a group of 
Japanese judo men to give an exhibi- 
tion. 

Canadian 
Champion 
tours Japan 

by Kei Tsumura 

Toronto — Shane Higashi— winner of 
the Canadian International Karate 
Championship — is on a visit to Japan. 
He plans to stay with his family and 
train for some six months. 

Higashi, who operates the Higashi 
Karate School in Toronto, is a Nidan 
and former pupil of Mas Tsuruoka. 



Slack Srlt Cintra 

New Aikido Club 
Opens in Ohio 

Youngstown. Oliio — A new aikido 
club has been founded in Youngstown, 
the first such aikido group in this area. 
Club president is Charles Cycyk, who 
studied under Sensei Tohei during the 
latter's visit to this country last year. 

The name of the club is the Ohio 
Aikido Club, Inc., and it is located at 
406 West Dewey Ave. The club is a 
small one at present and has only six 
members. But it has already put on dem- 
onstrations, which were attended by the 
public and members of the Youngstown 
Police Dept. 

The club has close ties with the Illi- 
nois Aiki Kai of Chicago, and Yoshi- 
hiko Hirata of the Illinois group has 
visited the fledgling Youngstown organi- 
zation to give instruction and demonstra- 
tions. 



Kung Fu Show 
Packs Them In 




Birteh Dipillo at left, a brown belt and Larry Hunt, 
a green belt, giving a demonstration of Kung Fu. 



Whittier. Calif. — Kung Fu, until very 
recently still a highly secret Chinese 
fighting art, is slowly coming more and 
more into the open. Recently a demon- 
stration of the art was given at California 
High School. 

Interest in the art is high, as can be 
seen by the fact that 1,200 spectators 
jammed into the high school gymnasium 
to view the exhibition put on by students 
of the Studio of Jimmy Woo & Asso- 
ciates. 



New Registration 
Rules for 
Oklahomans 

Oklahoma City — All Atarashii Kai 
judo players will soon be required to be 
members of the U.S. Judo Federation 
as well as the AAU in order to parti- 
cipate in future shiais, according to 
association Secretary Pete Barker. 

In addition, all Oklahoma judo play- 
ers are being urged to register with the 
Rocky Mountain Yudanshkai to end the 
system of mixed registration prevalent 
in the state. Barker recommends also 
that Oklahomans take out associate 
membership in the Armed Forces Judo 
Assn. 
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Top Instructors Teach 
Americans in Japan 



Camp Zama, /a/>a«— There's one big 
advantage that American servicemen 
and their families have when stationed 
in Japan. And that, of course, is being 
able to take advantage of the excellent 
opportunities afforded Americans to 
study the martial arts. 

For instance, here at this base, which 
is the headquarters of the U.S. Army in 
Japan, the Camp Zama Karate Club has 
as its head instructor, the great Mas 
Oyama, 8th dan and one of the world's 
leading karate figures. The Camp's 
aikido club is instructed by Norihiko 
Ichihashi, a 4th degree black belter from 
Aikikai Headquarters in Tokyo. 

The Zama aikido and karate clubs 
were formed in 1962. Since then, hun- 
dreds of military and civilian personnel 
in the Zama area have joined the clubs. 
President of the karate club is U. S. 
Army Sgt. First Class Morio Kawaguchi. 
Kawaguchi holds a first-degree black 
belt. Heading up the aikido club is Rick 
Momota, a Department of the Army 
civilian, USARJ. 



Karate Pioneer 
Off to Argentina 

Portales, N.M. — Dirk W. Mosig, who 
first pioneered karate in this area, is 
leaving to return to his home in Cordo- 
ba, Argentina. Mosig, who attended 
Eastern New Mexico University, was 
authorized last fall to teach a karate 
class by the Portales Recreational Coun- 
cil. 

Fifty persons enrolled in the class, 
though this number dwindled as the re- 
sult of normal dropouts. Those students 
who remained are enthusiastic and are 
making plans to continue to study their 
art. Four of Mosig's students managed 
to reach green belt rank before he left. 

Mosig intends to continue teaching 
karate in Argentina until this Septem- 
ber, when he hopes to return to the 
United States to enter graduate school. 




Mrs. Inn Duntton, wife of Sp5 Richard L. Dunston, 
practices throw on Instructor Norihlki Ichihashi. 



Caucasian Woman Wins 
Siiodan Ranl( in Kendo 

Gardena, Calif. — Mrs. Catherine 
Bordenstein is believed to be the first 
Caucasian woman ever to receive the 
rank of shodan in kendo. Mrs. Borden- 
stein was awarded the rank at the recent 
Southern California Kendo Federation 
promotional tournament held at the 
Gardena Kendo dojo. 

Mrs. Bordenstein has studied kendo 
for seven years. She is a member of the 
West Los Angeles Dojo where she trains 
under Mori Torao, president of the U. 
S. Kendo Federation. 

Another woman promoted to shodan 
rank during the tournament was Mrs. 
Yasuko Yamaguchi, an outstanding 
young player who has risen quickly in 
this demanding art. Mrs. Yamaguchi 
trains with her husband, who is a san- 
dan, at Mori's dojo also. Both Mrs. 
Bordenstein and Mrs. Yamaguchi may 
tour Japan and Okinawa this Fall with 
the U.S. kendo team, considered to be 
the finest in the world. 



Husband-Wife 
Team Spread 
Aikido in Germany 

by Herbert Velte 
Hamburg — The Holzel family is 
trail-blazing the art of aikido in North- 
ern Germany. Eugen Holzel, a 4th dan, 
and his wife Irmgard, a first dan, are 
both active in teaching aikido in the 
cities of Hamburg, Bremen and Han- 
nover. 

Eugen, who has been teaching aikido 
for many years in private dojos, also 
coaches at Hamburg University. And his 
wife Irmgard has been authorized by the 
Hamburg Department of Culture to de- 
velop the art among all interested' in 
north Germany. 

(Black Belt plans to carry an article 
soon explaining the work of the Holzels 
in Germany.) 



Inokuma 

Tours 

Okinawa 




Naha, Okinawa — World Judo Cham- 
pion Isao Inokuma scheduled a three- 
day instruction tour in March at the in- 
vitation of the Okinawa Judo Assn. and 
the U.S. armed forces in the Ryukyus. 

Inokuma recently retired as judo in- 
structor at the Tokyo Metropolitan Po- 
lice Dept. and became a member of the 
board of directors of the Tokai Con- 
struction Co. 
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UNIFORM BAGS 

Heavy black vinyl zipper bags with spring 
steel frame. 

Judo JSB18 $5.50 

Karate KSB18 $5.50 

SCROLLS 

Black on white paper. 12" x 30" 
Karate KWS12 

Aikido AWS12 $2.95 m. 

PENNANTS 

Judo (White background with black figures 

and wordings). 9" x 27" 

Jf»927 ?1.00ea. 



AUTHENTIC DOJO SANDALS 



Cat. No. 
DSl 
DS-2 
DS-3 
DS-4 
DS-5 
DC-6 



Inches 
9" 

10" 

11" 



$1.50 
a pair 



BOKKENS 



(Hard white oak wooden sword and knife) 

40" Daito (long sword) KWl $5.00 

11" Tanto (Knife) KW2 $3.00 




Martial Arts 
Supplies Co. 

P.O. Box 8176 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90008 



MAIL THIS HANDY ORDER FORM TODAY! 



(PLEASE PRINT EVERYTHING) 



NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



QTY. 


CAT. NO. 


DESCRIPTION (PLEASE PRINT) 


PRICE 


TOTAL 





















































CITY_ 
STATE. 



DISPLAY ROOM 
Corner of Washington Blvd. and 
Thurman Avenue in Los Angeles 



IF YOUR ORDER IS: 

TO $ 2.00 ADD 25* $10.01 TO $12.00 ADD 75* 

$12.01 TO $14.00 ADD 85* 

$14.01 TO $16.00 ADD 95* 

$16.01 TO $18.00 ADD $1.05 

$18.01 TO $20.00 ADD $1.15 



UP 

$2.01 TO $ 4.00 ADD 35* 
$4.01 TO $ 6.00 ADO 45* 
$6.01 TO $ 8.00 ADD 55* 
$8.01 TO $10.00 ADD 65* 



OVER $20.00 ADD $1.25 



Total For Merchandiser _ 

^ Shipping & Handling^ 

Califoftiia Residents Add ^ 
4c For Every Dollar (S. Taxjr . 

Total Amount Enclosed ^ 
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KODOKAN JUDO EMBLEM 



OFFICIAL KARATE EMBLEM 





(Solid Embroidered; 
4 " White Background, Red 
Center & Black Outline 
JE4 $1.75 



(Solid Embroidered) 
5 " X 3 ", Gold Background 
with Black Outline 
KE53 $1.75 



SHIRTS 



SWEAT SHIRTS 




EMBROIDERED 
EMBLEMS 



Judo Emblem 
JSSU XLarge 



JUDO SPORT SHIRTS 



Powder Blue. 100% cotton. 

JSna Large 
JSP14X-Urge 



T-SHIRTS 



Judo EmMem 
JTS14 X Large 



$3.95 



$1.75 



JUDO 

3" diameter, White background with 
Oriental orange wordings, and blacli 
outline of double judo figure. 
JE3 Jl.OOea. 

KARATE 

5" square on gold background. White 
figure, outlined in black with black 
wording. 

KE5 $2.00 ea. 

3" diameter, orange background with 
black outline figure and black word- 
ings, figure in white. 
KE3 $1.00ea. 



MARTIAL ARTS SUPPLY CO. 

P. O. BOX 8176 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90008 
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WIDE 

TOURNAMENT 
RESULTS 



France-Italy International Karate Tournament 
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Sauvin (right) vs Deccina 



A heavily- favored French team ran up against sur- 
prisingly stubborn resistance from a squad of Italian 
karate men who refused to say quits in this recent inter- 
national friendshipmatch staged in Paris. 

France, considered the leading karate country of 
Europe had been expected to have an easy time with 
Italy, usually dismissed as the doormat for other Euro- 
pean karate teams. But the French had their confidence 
badly shaken before they rallied to defeat the plucky 
Italians, 7 to 4. 



The French took the first two bouts in quick order. 
Sauvin, the French captain, won over Deccina with a 
mae-geri followed by mawashi-geri. And Baroux stopped 
Morelli with a powerful gyaku-tsuki. In the third bout, 
Bernard of France failed to stop an oi-tsuki and was 
disqualified. Valera of France won the fourth match 
with a beautifully delivered sweep followed by a tsuki 
in the first thirty seconds. 

Italy then took two in a row when Monaci, a very com- 
bative fighter, defeated Champion of France and Basile, 

rContinued on vaqe 56) 
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Tournament (Continued from page 55) 



captain of the Italian team and chairman of the Italian 
Karate Federation, won decisively over Desnoes. The 
score was tied 3-3 at intermission. 

The Italians moved out in front when, in the second 
round, Sauvin, the French captain, lost his opening 
match after landing an ushiro-geri to the face of Bona- 
fese. This loss was a major setback for the French, and 
hopes were beginning to rise in the Italian camp that 
an upset was in the making. But it was not to be. The 
French, stung by their reverses, rallied and swept and 
the next four bouts, with wins by Baroux, Bernard, Val- 
era, and Champion. 

The same meet also witnessed the Technical Cham- 
pionships of France, in which every contestant had to 
perform a kata of his choice, either shotokan or wado- 
ryu. In the finals, Ribert won a close decision over 
Baroux, who is considered one of France's best tournar 
ment fighters as well. 

Reedley Invitational and Team Tournament 

The Central Coast Judo Association had to go to a 
sudden-death playoff against a greatly improved Central 
California Judo team before winning an All-California 
contest at the Reedley College Gymnasium. 

John Hacherian of Fresno YMCA captured the Senior 
trophy in his second straight tournament. Approximate- 
ly 700 persons were on hand to witness the Reedley 
tournament. 

Central California lost the first team competition 
against Northern California by a score of 27 to 15. Scor- 
ing for Central California were Walter Snyder with a 
five-point decision over Bill Wentworth and Rod Haas, 
with a 10-point win over Bob Nichols. 

George Graham of the Northern team picked up 10 
points against George Sakazaki of the Central California 
Team. Neal McLaughlin bested Mack Takeda with seven 
points, and Jim Jacob defeated Shosaku Yamaguchi by 
10 points. A moral victory went to Fresno's Kirk Ellis 
when he held Bill Paul, American Olympic star, to a 
draw. 

In the second contest, the Central Coast Judo Associ- 
ation came out ahead of the Southern Judo Association, 
22 to 7. Scoring for Central Coast were Howard Fish 
with 10 points. Bill Knabke with seven points, and Dick 
Shigemoto with five points. John Inouye of the Southern 
team scored seven. 

In the third contest, Central California came bounc- 
ing back with 35 points to the Southern team's 15. Tom 
Anderson, Mack Takeda and Kirk Ellis all came through 
with ten points apiece and Rod Haas added five more. 
For the South, Gen§ Mauro added ten points and John 
Inouye got five. 



In the next contest. Southern California defeated 
Northern California, 22 to 15. Scoring for the South 
were Dave Reaver, 10 points; Gene Mauro, 7 points; 
and Rene Zeelenberg, 5 points. Chuck Anderson scored 
10 for the Northern team and Jim Jacob added another 
five. The final contest ended in a 10-10 deadlock 
against an already tied Central California and the Cen- 
tral Coast team. 

Rod Haas from Central California was pitted against 
Howard Fish of the Central Coast team in a sudden- 
death playoff. The contest was equally matched and 
brought the fans to their feet. Haas drew first blood 
by throwing Fish to the mat for five points. But Fish 
came back to merit a ten-point throw, winning the meet 
for Central Coast. In other contests: 

JUNIOR GREEN BELT DIVISION 
Jean Martin, Sacramento; Dennis McLearly, Clovis; 
George Sakata, Reedley. 

INTERMEDIATE PURPLE BELT DIVISION 
Pat Cooke, Bakersfield; Walter Fullmore, Sun Valley; 
Steve Komura. 

SENIOR DIVISION 
John Hacherian, Fresno YMCA; Rudy Rapisura, Par- 
lier; Philip Yoshimura, Stockton. 

New Jersey AAU Senior Judo Championships, 
East Brunswick High School 

WHITE BELT DIVISION 

139 Lbs: S. Cohen and L. Rose, Amer. Budokai; G. 
Meola, Westfield Judo Center. 

154 Lbs: T. Weingartner, Judokai; J. Guttenbuerger, 
Amer. Budokai; T. Unger, AFJA. 

176 Lbs: W. Lenze, Judokai; K. Wojcik, Perth Amboy 
J. C; A. Hockenberry, Dover J. C. 

205 Lbs: J. Marquis, Elizabeth J. C; J. Gundry, Cen- 
tral Jersey J. C; D. Ross, Fort Monmouth J. C. 

Over 205 Lbs: J. Farrar, Amer. Budokai; P. Schuck- 
alo, Judokai; J. Condo, Central Jersey. 

Open: S. Miccio, Amer. Budokai; E. Desanto, Eliza- 
beth J. C; P. Dominick, Judokai. 

BROWN BELT DIVISION 

139 Lbs: L. Yosen and R. Smith, Central Jersey J. C; 
L. Owens, Intl. School of Judo. 

154 Lbs: E. Nelson, Menio J. C; R. Dobrosky, Central 
Jersey J. C; T. Seabasty, Westfield J. C. 

176 Lbs: A. Kabbani, Judokai; R. Terry, MenIo J. C; 
A. Good, Intl. School of Judo. 

205 Lbs: K. Kolley, Judokai, G. Sheninger, Westfield 
J. C; A. Schmidt, Asbury Park J. C. 
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INSTRUaOR'S PROFILE 



14-YR.-0LD LIGHTWEIGHT 
Phil Ayer, TJC; Mike Warburton, Attleboro YMCA; 
Bruce Thompson, TJC. 

14-YR.-0LD HEAVYWEIGHT • 
Steve Reynolds, Dalton J. C; James Conroy and 
Steve Davidson, Quincy J. C. 

16-YR.-0LD LIGHTWEIGHT 
Brian Perry, Bill Stevens, and Bob Ayer, all of TJC. 

16-YR.-0LD HEAVYWEIGHT 
Jay Sidman, Bay State J. C; Bob Moore, TJC; Hans 
Hailey, Bay State J. C. 

SENIOR DIVISION 

139 Lbs: Richard Wayland, Quincy Y Judo Club; Brian 
Perry, Northeast J. C; Albert McNeal, Haverhill J. C. 

154 Lbs: Ray Deon, TJC; Ronald Winsor, JINE; Rob- 
ert Gilmore, TJC. 

176 Lbs: Bill Hebert, TJC; Robert Thibeau, JINE; 
Willie Griffin, Springfield Judo Club. 

205 Lbs: Richard Therrian, Haverhill J. C; f-rank 
Ingram, and Al Boudreau, TJC. 

HEAVYWEIGHT 
James Cahill, JINE; Robert Palazzi, Quincy Y J. C; 
Curtis Harris, Boston YMCA. 

Over 205 Lbs: F. Smith, Asbury Park Judo Club. 

OPEN (UNLIMITED) 
A. Schaub, Newark College of Eng.; J. Gibson, Perth 
Amboy J. C. 

Overall White Belt Champion: J. Farrar. 
Overall Brown Belt Champion: K. Kolley. 
Overall Black Belt Champion: R. Crowl. 
All Kyu Champion: K. Kolley. 
Outstanding Sportsmanship Award: R. Crowl. 

British Columbia Open Judo Tournament 

Hayward Nishioka, 1965 AAU national champion, 
won the Columbia Open tournament held recently at 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Nishioka first won the 177- 
pound division title by defeating Uriu of Keio Univer- 
sity, one of the top judo colleges in Japan. 

In the playoff round for the championship, Nishioka 
bested the winner of the 150-pound division. Art Nishi 
of Canada. In the final match, Nishioka then won over 
Heavyweight champion David Fellen of Seattle. 

First Annual Fort Smith (Ark.) Invitational Shiai 
The Judo meet was sponsored by the Arkansas 
Academy of Martial Arts under the direction of W. K. 
"Mac" McGeehee and David Wire. Forty three con- 
testants participated. Bob Willingham was the Chief 
Referee. 







Nick Liberty is a fighter for the cause 
and recognition of Korean judo in this 
country. He is head instructor at the 
Columbus, Ohio, YWCA, where he has 
taught judo to more than 500 women 
in the past three years. Liberty is affili- 
ated with the Youn-do-Kwan school of 
Korean judo. He has also taken training 
in karate and aikido. 



Jan De Jong was born in Indonesia 
and was proficient in ju-jutsu before 
World War II. He still is going strong 
with ju-jutsu but has since added kara- 
te to his repetoire. De Jong is head in- 
structor at the Ju-Jutsu Kan Perth in 
Wtfstern Australia, where he now makes 
his home. 



Ernest R. High Is a police sargeant 
who doubles as an aikido instructor at 
the Westminster Aiki-Kai dojo in Garden 
Grove, Calif. He studied under Aikido 
master Tohei and is affiliated with the 
California Aiki-Kai Federation. The 37- 
year-old High attended several colleges 
in southern California and majored in 
Police Science. He also teaches self-de- 
fense at the Westminster police depart- 
ment and at Orange Coast College. High 
teaches aikido during summer sessions 
for the city of Westminster. 

Sgt. Peter Velez is head instructor at 
the James Connally AFB Karate Club in 
Waco Texas. Velez is affiliated with the 
JKA, AFKA, and AAKF. He comes orig- 
inally from Mt. Vernon, N.Y.. where he 
attended Edison High School. He is mar- 
ried and has three children. 

Luciano Padoan is an accountant who 
in his spare time is helping spread the 
word about karate in Venice, Italy. Luci- 
ano teaches at two schools: The Shoto- 
kan San Marco and the Ciacinto Gallina 
School. The 31-year-old accountant at- 
tended the Technical and Commercial 
Institute in Venice. He is a brown belt 
in Italy, which has few karate black 
belts yet, and is affiliated with the fled- 
gling Italian Karate Federation which he 
represents in Venice. Luciano is married 
and has two children. 



Victor Moore is head instructor at the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) School of Karate. 
Moore, 22. is affiliated with the USKA. 
He attended Central State College where 
he majored in Industrial technology. He 
is married and has two children. 
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SENIOR DIVISION 

135 Lb: Harold Tinny, Tulsa YMCA; Lee, Helena; Bill 
Hayes, Univ. of Ark. 

150 Lb: Mike DeLaughter, Okla. Acad, of Judo; Gerry 
Nevils, Tulsa YMCA; Joel Holloway, Univ. of Okla. 

165 Lb: Dave Wire, Ark. Acad, of Martial Arts; Bra- 
den, Helena; Tucker, Univ. of Okla. 

180 Lb: Tom Filip, Univ. of Okla.; Richison, Musko- 
gee; Ward, Univ. of Ark. 

Heavyweight: Pete Barker, Tulsa YMCA; McDonald, 
Carswell AFB; Joe Blundell, Helena. 

Overall Champion: Pete Barker, Tulsa YMCA. 

Junior Division 

140 Lb: Norman Lee, Tulsa YMCA; Maggio and Wim- 
mer, Subiaco Academy. 

159 Lb: David Covington, Tulsa YMCA; Donnelly, 
Helena; Thibodeaux, Subiaco Acad. 

165 Lb: Dennis Moseley, Helena; Everly, Subiaco 
Acad.; Srygley, Ark. Acad, of M.A. 

Heavyweight: Gene Agee, Helena; Ernie Gill, Okla. 
Acad, of Judo; Lumbert, Ark. Acad, of M.A. 

Overall Champion: Gene Agee, Helena. 

Mid-Hudson Junior Judo Championships 

JUNIOR DIVISION 

10 Year Old: R. Muse and B. Dubois, SAFB; W. Gir- 
ard, Kingston. 

12 Year Old: M. Bettina and V. Bettina, Mid-Hudson; 
T. Muse, SAFB. 

14 Year Old: C. Roman, SAFB; R. Corrizo, Mid-Hud- 
son; J. Deleane, SAFB. 

16 Year Old: W. Leininger, SAFB; P. Stauble and W. 
Parslovir, Kingston. 

Outstanding Junior: Paul Stauble, Kingston J. C. 

BROWN BELT DIVISION 
William DeGraw, LeRoy Betcher, and John Waples, all 
of Kingston J. C. 

Overall Champion: William DeGraw, Kingston J. C. 

SENIOR DIVISION 
White Belt: W. Bomba, W. Lackner, and H. Greco, all 
of Mid-Hudson J. C. 

1966 AAU Judo Olympic Development Meet 

JUNIOR DIVISION 

10-yr-old Lightweight: Jeff Marcotte, Attleboro YMCA; 
Wayne Doyle, JINE; Richard Russo, TJC. 

10-yr-old Heavyweight: Steven Winer and George 
Kwmuntis, JINE; Dennis McMath, Naval Air Station, 
South Weymouth. 



12-yr-old Lightweight: Guy Russo, Mike Taylor, and 
Ricky Meara, all of JTC. 

12-yr-old Heavyweight: Joe DeLuca, Bay State J.C.; 
Bruce Falcone, Norwich YMCA; Vito Briatico, JINE. | 

Atarashii Kai Shiai, Tulsa 

Pete Barker and the Tulsa YMCA Judo Club recently 
hdsted an AAU-sanctioned junior-senior Judo tourna- || 
ment. Seventy three contestants participated. Chief 
Judge was Jerry Reid, from Carswell AFB, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Assisting as referees were Ray Korell from White- 
man AFB, Missouri, and Fred Stacy, Oklahoma City. 
Twelve clubs were represented from Tulsa, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma City, McAlester, Enid and Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, Fort Smith, Little Rock and Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas, and Whiteman and Carswell Air Force bases. 

Results are listed below: 




SENIOR DIVISION 

135 Lb: Eddie Carson, Tulsa-Whiteside; Jimmie 
White, Okla. Acad.. of Judo; Gerry Nevils, Tulsa YMCA. 

150 Lb: John Thomas, Sammie Cunningham, and 
Jon Gillcoat, all of Whiteman AFB. 

165 Lb: David Wire, Ark. Acad, of Martial Arts; John 
Brown and Ronnie Bacon, Whiteman AFB. 

180 Lb: Harold Woolever, Bartlesville YMCA; Pete 
Barker, Tulsa YMCA; John Bush, Tulsa-Whiteside. 

Heavyweight: Ron Butler, Tulsa-Whiteside; M. J. Mc- 
Donald, Carswell AFB; Mac McGeehee, Ark. Acad, of 
M.A. 

Overall Champion: Ron Butler, Tulsa-Whiteside. 

JUNIOR DIVISION 

65 Lb: John Short, Bartlesville YMCA; Kim Phillips 
and David Koepp, Tulsa YMCA. 

85 Lb: Rick Campanaro, Mark Bridges, and Matt 
Page, all of Tulsa YMCA. 

103 Lb: Tom Litteer, Bartlesville YMCA; Dirk Bisch- 
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off and Ron Koepp, Tulsa YMCA. 

130 Lb: Bill Brenneman, Tulsa YMCA; Charlie Short, 
Bartlesville YMCA; Marshall Martin Enid YMCA. 

145 Lb: Rock Logan and Marc Logan, Bartlesville 
YMCA; Jack Baker, McAlester. 

165 Lb: David Covington, Tulsa YMCA; Mac Parsons, 
Enid YMCA; Jim Carson, Tulsa-Whiteside. 

Heavyweight: Tom Heffron, Enid YMCA; Sam Chris- 
tian, Tulsa YMCA. 

Overall Champion: Bill Brenneman, Tulsa YMCA. 

15th Anniversary Judo Tournament, 
Gardena, (Calif.) Dojo 

SENIOR DIVISION 
Black Belt: R. Elizalde and F. Arsevaulf, ELA; P. 
Madou, Orange County Kodokan. 

White Belt: Stevan Goldsmith, Westside Dojo. 

JUNIOR DIVISION 

13-16 yrs: George Itano, Gardena YMCA; Randy 
Dorosa, Ogden; M. Seiro, Long Beach YMCA. 

12 yrs. and under: H. Sugita; G. Tomich, Las Vegas; 
A. Miki, Long Beach Dojo. 

Central California Judo High School Championships 

Clovis, Calif. — Bobby Tsuboi of Parlier and Rickey 
Watamura of Reedley won the 1966 Central California 
Judo High School Championships. Both boys had their 
expenses paid by the Central California Judo Black Belt 
Association to the AAU-sponsored National High School 
Championships in Milwaukee. 

Clovis, Calif. Judo Team Tournament 

Clovis won the junior division by defeating Bakers- 
field in the finals, 34 to 0. The Intermediate division was 
won by the Fresno Judo Club, which defeated Merced, 
30 to 10. The Senior competition lasted late into the 
evening and ended with Bakersfield first, Fowler sec- 
ond, and Fresno third. 



INSTRUCTOR'S PROFILE 







Chin Hee Han is one of the vener- 
rable pioneers in Korean Yudo. Seventy 
years old, he still teaches judo at the 
Korean Kang Moo 'Kwan Yudo Institute 
in Seoul where he is the head instructor. 
Chin is one of his country's highest 
ranking black belts. He holds an 8th dan 
with the Korean Yudo Association. Chin 
has a law degree from Mai Chi Univer- 
sity. He is married and has five children. 



Daniel Beaton, a high school senior, 
is this year's runnerup for the Overall 
Judo Championship of New England. 
Daniel, 18, attends Lynn (Mass.) Clas- 
sical High School. He is an instructor 
at the Judo Institute of New England. 



Henri Th. Seriese, 28, was born in Mage- 
lang (Indonesia) and is a Black Belt in 
both Judo (N.A.J.A.) and Karate (Japan 
Karate-do Kyokushinkai). Mr. Seriese is 
employed as a full-time karate instructor 
and teaches at the "Sakura" karate dojo 
in the Hague and the "Oyama" karate 
club in Rotterdam. He is affiliated with 
the Netherlands Karate Kyokushinkai 
Assn., of which he is a member of the 
board, and with the Karate Technical Col- 
lege of the N.K.A. Mr. Seriese placed 3rd 
in the open Netherlands Karate Cham- 
pionships 1965. 



Roy M. Kersey, Jr., and his wife are 
both karate addicts. He is an instructor 
at the South Bay Karate Club in Lawn- 
dale, Calif. His wife, who attends El Ca- 
mino Junior College, takes karate les- 
sons along with her husband. Kersey 
is affiliated with the AAKF and takes 
his training under Hidetaka Nishiyama 
and George Takahashi. Kersey works as 
an engineering draftsman for the city of 
Torrance. 

Dick Lenchus is a former weight lifter 
and boxer who now is head instructor at 
the Midwood Judo Center in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. A former Marine, Lenchus also in- 
structed troops in Japan. He also has 
given demonstrations at Madison 
Square Garden and at the United Na- 
tions. Lenchus attended Brooklyn Col- 
lege and is an architectural draftsman 
by profession. 

Rowan Norman Johnson is head ka- 
rate instructor at the Burbank, Calif., 
YMCA. He comes originally from Pales- 
tine, Texas, and attended Edgewood 
High School in San Antonio. He is affili- 
ated with the Karazenpo-go-Shinjutsu. 
The 30-year-old Johnson is a real estate 
salesman when he's not teaching karate. 
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PROMOTIONS 



Black Belt Magazine impartially publishes the promotions of all 
schools of martial arts and sports as an encouragement to stu- 
dents and as a service to readers. We do not attempt to judge 
the relative merits of the schools involved, and publication is 
not Intended as an endorsement of any school. 



Moo Duck Kwan, Washington D.C. 

5th dan: Richard Chun, Sigward Sports Academy, 
New York, N.Y. 

Academy of Okinawan Karate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2nd dan: James Morabeto 

4th kyu: Richard Neiser, Sarah Neiser, Mary Ann 
Morabeto 

3rd kyu: James Vollmer 

2nd kyu: Neal H. Holmes, Ronald Michaels, William 
Donofrio, Sr. and William CJonofrio, Jr. 

Hakkoryu Martial Arts Federation, Akron, Ohio 

JIU-JITSU 
4th dan: Frank Kovacs 
2nd dan: Harvey Torax 

1st dan: Linwood Wall, Kanae Baillargeon, and Cecil 
Reeves 

7th kyu: Jay Knott, Robert Nicols and Ken Jones 

6th kyu: Barry Clark 

5th kyu: Richard Maton 

4th kyu: Charles Hofmann and Becky Leanard 

3rd kyu: Patty Archer and Mike Archer 

2nd kyu: Steve Harding and James Harding 

1st kyu: Clinton Helton and Eileen Hofmann 

KARATE 
3rd dan: Richard P. Baillargeon 
2nd dan: James A. Benko 
1st dan: Ronald N. Dubuque 

7th kyu: James Jofmann, Greg Jones, Marlen Steph- 
son, Vincent Wyche, and Robert Rees 

6th kyu: John S. Colbert and Dr. Roy Cresy 

5th kyu: Cecil Reeves, George Poteat, Ugene Roper, 
and Charles Britt. 

4th kyu: Larry Davis 

3rd kyu: Linwood Wall 

1st kyu: Roy Boucher and Wayne Rooker 

South Bend International School of Judo, 
South B6nd, Indiana 

2nd kyu: Joyce Fickies, Marvin Goldstein, David Lee 
(promoted by Chicago Judo Black Belt Assn., Inc.) 

Elkhart International Judo Club, Elkhart, Indiana 

2nd kyu: Jessie Redd, Dr. Ronald Weber (promoted 
by Chicago Judo Black Belt Assn., Inc.) 



West Side Karate Club, Charleston, W. Va. 

2nd dan: Thomas Blackshire 
1st dan: Richard Haynes 
6th kyu: Dan Light and Jim Huffman 
2nd kyu: Thomas Bowling 

Okinawa Kenpo Karatedo Association 

1st dan: Wendell Bowman, Riley Brown, Michael 
Gavin, Steven Gilbert, Donald Lucas, and Mrs. Rai 
Summerhays. 

4th kyu: Burlen Black, Rodd Boyack, Ronald Guthier, 
Gary Hann, Roy Harada, Gilliard Prince, and Gordon 
Tanaka. 

3rd kyu: Benjamin David, Jon Kuzma, Isamu Masuda, 
and Charles Mitchell 

2nd kyu: William Austin, Paul Garrett, Joseph Mob- 
ley, Howard Smiley, Noman Tanaka, Tetsuro Takeda, 
Kenneth Whitehead, and Max Yoshida 

1st kyu: Peter Ford and Richard Ward 

South Bay Karate Club, Lawndale, Calif. 

8th kyu: Gene Marnonia, Ralph Ziegler, Bruce Hart, 
and James Armstrong. 

Dai Nippon Butoku-Kai, San Francisco, Calif. 

1st dan: Benjamin Abarca, Robert Leong, and Ronald 
Hiramoto 

5th kyu: Te-rence McAteer, Darr Shimamoto, and 
Aaron Hasley 

4th kyu: George Morioka, Richard McBride, Bill Tin- 
dall, and Mike Nouaux 

3rd kyu: Frank Haitsuka, Walter Meiion, Jay Law- 
rence, Richard Laureano, Mark Roland, and Kirk Law- 
rence 

2nd kyu: Robert McAllister, and John Viargues 
1st kyu: Deanna Lee 

United States Karate Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

5th dan: Cecil Patterson 

3rd dan: Ralph Lindquist, James Kennedy, Algene 
Caraulia, Robert Salmon, and Robert Moore 

2nd dan: Joe Pennywell, Hulon L. Willis, Lynn Nich- 
ols, Harry Acklin, Thomas Pisuit, John Saviano, Roberta 
Jane Trias, George Hansen, Lowis Moseley, Phillip Per- 
ales, James Miller, and David Whitehead 

LaPorte YMCA Judo Club, LaPorte, Indiana 

5th kyu: Bruce McMahon 
4th kyu: Tuck Miller 
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Copyrighted material 



TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 





KARATE STRIKING BALL KIT 



Fine grain leather ball, laced on top, reinforced seam 
stitching, replaceable inner rubber bladder. With six- 
foot heavy duty stretch cable. Capable of withstanding 
the hardest of karate punches or kicks. 

KBK 1 $10.80 



MAKIWARA (Punching Board) 

l"x4"IO" 

Standard KPB410 $3.95 

Economy KPB410A $2.75 

TRAINING WEIGHTS 



Reinforced vinyl pockets filled with lead shot, has a 
positive fastening device which eliminates cumbersome 
buckles. 



TWIO 
TW15 
TW20 
TA20 
TA30 



1 lb. Wrist Weight $4.00 Each 

11/2 lb. Wrist Weight $4.50 Each 

2 lb. Wrist Weight $5.00 Each 

2 lb. Ankle Weight $5.00 Each 

3 lb. Ankle Weight $5.75 Each 




Martial Arts 
Supplies Co. 

P.O. Box 8176 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90008 



MAIL THIS HANDY ORDER FORM TODAY! 



(PLEASE PRINT EVERYTHING) 



NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



QTY. 


CAT. NO. 


DESCRIPTION (PLEASE PRINT) 


PRICE 


TOTAL 





















































CITY. 



STATE. 



DISPLAY ROOM 
Corner of Washington Blvd. and 
Thurman Avenue in Los Angeles 



IF YOUR ORDER IS: 
UP TO $ 2.00 ADD 25» JlO.Ol TO $12.00 ADD 75* 
$12.01 
$14.01 
$16.01 
$18.01 



$2.01 TO $ 4.00 ADD 35« 
$4.01 TO $ 6.00 ADD 45* 
$6.01 TO $ 8.00 ADD 55* 
$8.01 TO $10.00 ADD 65* 



TO $14.00 ADD 85* 
TO $16.00 ADD 95* 
TO $18.00 ADD $1.05 
TO $20 00 ADD $1.15 



OVER $20.00 ADD $1.25 



Total For Merchandiser 

^ Shipping & Handling^ 

California Residents Add W 
4c For Every Dollar (S. Tax)F. 

Total Amount Enclosed ^ 



Letters to the Editor (Continued from page 6) 



5-Yr-OId Karate Girl 




I am a Karate student in an ad- 
vanced class taught by S/Sgt. Au- 
gustine Box at the Amarillo AFB. My 
daughter, Leilani, is 5 years old and 
the youngest Karate girl here in Am- 
arillo. I have been teaching her the 
basic thrusts, hits, forms, and block- 
ing. I am enclosing a photo of Lei- 
lani doing a forward thrust. 

S/Sgt. Colbrito Calais 

USAF 

Early Rough House Karate 

In Honolulu, back in the old days 
of no-holds-barred jujitsu-kempo 
brawling, the Emporado Karate 
Kempo group was notorious for its 
bruising and brutal closed door train- 
ing sessions. Although it was such 
renegade groups that were largely 
responsible for giving karate a bad 
name in the U.S. in those days before 
the introduction of the Japan-afBli- 
ated dojos, these rugged karate- 
kempo groups were the only source 
of instruction for those seeking ka- 
rate training. I'm sure your readers 
would find the history of such groups 
and their founders very interesting 
reading. 

Walton Lum-King 
Honolulu, Hawaii 



Listing Helped 

I would like you to know how 
much I appreciate being listed in 
your school directory. My school is a 
nonprofit one, and we cannot afford 
much advertising. Many persons in- 
terested in the martial arts in this 
area did not know of our school's ex- 
istence before noting the listing in 
your magazine. In one case, you have 
been instrumental in the formation 
of a new judo club. A group of boys 
in a nearby Michigan town were in- 
terested in judo but had no means 
of getting proper training until they 
saw our school listed in Black Belt 
and contacted us. Now they have 
regular weekly instruction from a 
black belt (me) and are registering 
with the JBBF. 

Don Wrobel 
South Bend ( Ind. ) 
Intl. School of Judo 

Pen Pals Wanted 

I would hke a pen-pal. I want a 
female because of my strong feeling 
that women should learn a little Judo 
for defense, respect, etc. She would 
be between 15 and 17, interested in 
judo, karate and if possible kendo. It 
doesn't matter where she lives be- 
cause the arts stretch the world over 
to me. 

Jack Conley, Jr. 

3010 Yale St. 

Flint, Michigan 48503 

When I started reading Black Belt 
I became very interested in karate 
and judo. Could you give me the 
name and address of a Chinese or 
Japanese person that I could pen pal 
with? 

Jimmie Chambers 
Route *4 
Union, S.C. 



Tennis Shoes In The Dojo 

Referring to the letter from L. B. 
Armentor-Tim Hillary regarding Ka- 
rate contestants wearing tennis shoes 



( Jan. '66 ) , I am an instructor in Cape 
Town and I have a German student 
who always wears tennis shoes. After 
repeated demands to refrain from 
this habit I found that he is suffering 
from swollen feet. Who knows, your 
contestants may have the same trou- 
ble. 

I have also seen the advertisement 
of the film available on Ed Parker's 
recent World Karate Championship. 
I must congratulate Parker for the 
arrangements and promotion of these 
shows and Championships and his 
making available films to Karate en- 
thusiasts. 

H. J. Mulder 

Cape Town, South Africa 



Organizations Should Improve 

I do not wish to praise nor to de- 
grade any particular organization, but 
to give my views on what I regard as 
what one expects from the group to 
which he belongs. By belonging to 
an organization I feel pride in that 
group, and try to bring honor and aid 
in its expansion. In turn, the associa- 
tion should help its affiliated clubs by 
being behind them in every way pos- 
sible. The dues or fees received by 
the affiliated clubs should be used to 
promote the association and to help 
promote the clubs that send the dues 
in. The association should help in 
sponsoring tournaments, providing 
referees or judges, and in other ways. 
Associations must remember that 
without clubs they cannot exist. Too 
many groups are willing to charge 
ridiculous prices or dues to belong, 
and when aid is asked are reluctant 
to help. Also some groups can find 
fault with others, but think their own 
is without flaws. These little squab- 
bles between each other can only re- 
sult in an endless battle, and degrade 
and finally blast karate into non-exis- 
tence. 

Canadian Mid-West Karate Kai 
Jerry Marr, Instructor 
Wmnipeg, Canada 

(Continued on page 66J 
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Karate Lighter 
(Butane) 

#KL102. $6.50 




Karate Lighter 
l^- =iKL103 $1.75 

(For Women) 



Judo Lighter 
#JL101. $1.75 

(For Women) 




Judo Lighter 
(Butane) 

#JL102. $6.50 




Judo 
Combination 

Money Clip 

#JMC101.. 
$1.75 




Karate Key Chain 
#KKC101 $1.50 




Judo Keychain 
#JKC101 $1.50 



\ 



V3 




Karate Tie Clasp Karate Tie Tack 
#KMC101 $1.75M #KTC101. ..$1.75 #KTT101....$1.00 





Karate Cuff Links #KCL101 $2.00 





Judo Gtiff Links #JCL101 . $2.00 





Karate Sweater Pin Judo Sweater Pin 
#KSP101 $1.50 #JSP101....$1.50 




Judo Tie Clasp #JTC101 $1.75 



Karate Lapel Pin Judo Lapel Pin 
#KLP101. $1.00 ?JLP101. ..$1.00. 




Judo Lighter 
#JL103. $1.75| 
(For Men) 




Judo Tie Tack #JTT101. $1.00 



Black Belt Directory 



FOR A LISTING IN THIS DIRECTORY WRITE TO: BLACK 

BELT DIRECTORY, 5650 W. WASHINGTON BLVD.^ 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90016. 



ARIZONA 

Rmdokan Judo Dojo, 406 So. Plumer, Tucson — Ph. 624-S015 



Arkansas Academy of MvIM Arts, 3109 OM Greenwood Rd., Fort Smtth — 

Ph. Ml 6-1870 
Little Reck Judo Cleb, 1602 W. 14th, Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 

AWdo Sakeel, 701 Unden Ave., So. San Francisco — Ph. 588-495S and 
79S4855 

M NonTc Cklneet emg Fu Ciub, 37415 Nllet Blvd., Fremont — Ph. S56-791S 
American liihando Karate Assn., 7158 West Sunset Blvd., Hollywood — 
Ph. HO 7-0297 

American ludo Associates, of Intlewood, 204-A North Market St., Inglewood — 
Ph. OR 7-8549 

•■erican Judo Assoc. ef SfcafM Oakt, 14270 Ventura Blvd., Sliermen Oake — 

Ph. 788-1914 

California Karate Academy, Corner Cspitola & San Jose Ave., Capitola — 
Fh. 475-9660 

Calif. Karatedo Renmei (All Japan Karatedo Fed.), 14500 S. Avalon Blvd., 

Gardena — Ph. RE 4-2265 
Chinese YMCA Karate Club, 855 Sacramento St., San Francisco — Ph. 681-1S63 
Colma Karate Dojo, 15 San Pedro Rd., Colma — Ph. 755-7925, 755-7833 
Dai Nippon Biiteku-Kai, California Branch, 1641 Taraval St., San Francisco — 

Ph. 681-1563 



MM«I, 3534 - 9tll St, Riverside — Ph. 682-4005 
I RaraH IM., 3632 Univenlty Aw., 8m M»— Ph. 2844S24 
Helen Jndo Chik, 3274 "F" Street, Sen Diego— Ph. 238-2S49 
Indonesian Art of Self Defense (Karate), 4149 City Terrace Dr., Los Angeles — 

Ph. 269-3065 

int'l Karate Club, 138 W. Main St., Alhambra — Ph. 281-8728 
Int'l Karate Do, 1231 N. Vine St., Hollywood — Ph. 464-9817 
Kaji KumI, 758 Grand Avenue, So. San Francisco — Ph. 589-3412 
Karate Kung Fu Studio, 10642-0 Lower Azusa, El Monte — Ph. 443-9507 
Kenpo Karate Self-Defense Studio, 1713 E. Vtfalnut, Pasodem — Ph. SY 3-2860, 
SY 9-2305 

Karate Kenpo Studios, 1065 E. Holt, Pomona 

Kenpo Karate Self-Defense Studio, 11104 Santa Monica Blvd., West LOS AnfOles 
Ph. GR 8.9123 

""K. "mS^to"'"**"** ^"*' ^^'^ ^' '''''^ ^ ~ 

UM« linte Atga.. 1219 2eth Stntt BiiwnflaM— Ph. 32S4980 
Lai AaplM AM Kif, 8910 VSnic* BM., Uw Anceiee — Ph. 838-7SS7 
LIB AaiBln Vanar Callaia 9aU Bait, 12543 Oxnard St, N. Hollywood — 

Ph. PC 1-0459 

Nippon Kenpo Do|o, 202 N. Saratoga, Los Angeles — Ph. PA 8-8823 (after 4 pm) 
Nippon Kenpo, 595 Lincoln Ave., Pasadena — Ph. PA 8-8823, (after 4 pm) 
Nwris Karate School, 2703 Artesia Blvd., Redondo Beach — Ph. 372-2273 
Northern Calif. Aikido Assn., 701 Lmden Ave., So. San Francisco — Ph. 588-4955 
and 755-8855 

Qkinawa-Te- Karate Organization, 7327 Eastern Ave., Bell Gardens — Ph. 927-7033 
Okinawa-Te Karate Organization, 21517 West Sherman Way, Canoga Park — 
Ph. 340-9724 

Okiniwa-Te Karate Organization. 3816 W. Sunset — Ph. 666-9990 
Ryu Dojo, 6215-17 Laural Canyon Blvd., N. Hollywood — Ph. 762-0713 
San Diego Aikikai, 3783 38th Street, San Diego — Ph. 281-9051 
School of Chineio Karate, 702-A w. Coiton, Redlends — Ph. 793-1402 
Scbaal af eiaiiMhBlSA East Palm Ave., Burlunk — Ph. S46-1S22 

1908 W. 17th Street, Santa Ana — Ph. 543-5550 
) Cm, San Pedro YMCA, San Pedro — Ph. 320-4625 
I 6llik, 4417 W. 147th St., Lawndale — Ph. 371-4241 
So. Catir. School ef Judo ft Ju-Jitsu, 819 Oniverslty Ave., San Diego — 
Ph. 295-9798 

Studio of Karate Kung.Fu, 272 So. San Gabriel Blvd., San Gabriel — Ph. 2864881 
U. S. Wado-Kai Karate Fed. Northern Calif. Region, 1917 University Ave., 
Berkeley 

Wih due Chinese Kung-Ph Sladto, 302 Ord 8t. (oM Chinatown), Los Angeles — 

Ph. MA 6-2575 

Watt UA. Karate CM, 1650 Sawtelle Blvd., west Los Angeles 
Wa attHw lor AIM-kel, 6erden Crove — Ph. 893-7746 (Mr. High) 
COLORADO 

American Judo College, 1995 South Bannock St, Denver — Ph. SH 4-1677 or 
RA 2-7063 

Celerade Karate Assoc., 1334 W. 38th Ave., Denver- Ph. 798-6138 
Dawrar Tang See Do Acaianqr, taoejOM^tmrn 18— Ph. ^U28 

AaNrican Tang See Do, 87 Alexander Ave.. Waterbun— Ph. 7564798 
Hartford Health Studio hie. (taUta H84.), 491 Farmlngton Ave., Hertford — 

Ph. 236-4610 

West Haven Karate Club, c/o Wm. Haughwout, 31 Broadway, New Haven 

GEORGIA 

Ceorn Karate Black Bait Assn., 1431 Norman Berry Dr.. East Point — 
Ftu PC 7-8684 

Mghlaad JaHa 8 Karate Chfe. 818 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlente — Ph. 521-0399 

HAWA 1 1 

Aikido Yoshinkal of Hawaii, 1710 Pali Highway, Honolulu — Ph. 581-672 
Honolulu Aiki Dojo, 3224 Waialae Ave., Honolulu — Ph. 777-133 
Tobosa's Kaji Kumi of Self-Defense, 91-1002 Ikulani Street, Ewa Beach 
— Ph. Hon. 686-028 

ILLINOIS 

Academy of Martial Arts, 460 Garfield Ave., Aurora — Ph. 892-3804 

Chlcage Acatfeaw of Martlel Arte, 3508 So. Halsted St., Chlcaio— fb. S23-7«ai 

CMeafo Aide 8 Kerala Ceatar,^22 S. Archer Ave., Chicago — Pb. S2348az 

CoHep of Jado fc Karate, 2832 West 63rd St, Chicego 

iawrswi St. YMCA Kerate, 1014 Emerson St., Evanston — Ph. UN 4-3687 

ininels Aikido Club, 3223 N. Clark St., Chicago — Ph. 281-1926 

Japan Karate Assoc. of III., 1112 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago — 728.0200 

Japan Karate Assoc. of Illinois (Oak Park), 805 S. Blvd., Oak Park— Ph. 386^334 

Karats School of Oyama, 3508 S. Halstead St, Chicago — Ph. 523-7631 

Schaai af Martial Arts. 900 N. Hickory St., Joliet — Ph. 725-3005 



INDIANA 

Kandan Karate Club for Teens, 2016 Berkeley PI., So. Bend — Ph. 234-2951 
Olympia Karate Club, 229 E. 16th Street, Indianapolis — Ph. ME 7-5841 
South Bend internatlaiMl School Of Ma, 202 E. Calvert St, South Bemi- 

Ph. 289-6733 



Kushin Kan Karate School (All Jepaa Karaia44. 813 Madison Ave., Covington 

— Ph. 291-7232 or 291-6844 

LBUISIANA 

LaMslaaa Karate Assac, 2705 S. Broad SL, Haw Orleans — Ph. 885-1438 

MAmUNB 

CMck w*kb Cnsceat Self-Oefenae Chb, 623 North Eden St, 

Baltimore — Ph. 276-9004 
Isshlnryu Karate Club, 208A West Main Street, Salisbury — Ph. 742-8358 
Judo incorporated of Md., 1539 No. Calvert St., Baltimore — Ph. 752-2548 
Moo Duk Kwan Kim Studio, 8226 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring — ' 

Ph. 585-2150, 291-6515 
The B a ia a iar A M i* K aa»> Kama. 4806 Eastern Ave., HlgMenMown 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Academy of Physical d Social Development, 1240 Boylston St., (ChesiMUt HUD 

Brookline 0-2157 
Haverhill Judo Ciub, 16 Essex St. (rear) Haverhill 
Judo Inst of New England, 940 N. Shore Rd., Revere — Ph. 289-2758 
Mattson Acad, of Karate, 871 Washington St., Braintree — Ph. VI 3-1432 
Mattson Acad, of Karate, 303 Columbus Ave., Boston — Ph. CO 7-3374 
Mattson Academy of Karate, 316 Union St., I^n — Ph. 9-2953 
Mattson Acad, of Karate, 11 Salem St., MedfOrd Squere — Ph. CO 7-3374 
Matlsea Academy ef Kerate, 26 Summer St, Natick — Ph. DA 9-0672 
Maliiai Aa a ieni y ef Karete, 724 Washington st, Norwood — Ph. 769-3888 
ekhiawan Karate Do-Acedemy, 76 Bigelow Ave., Watertown 2 — Ph. WA 4-9678 
Sbedokan Dojo, 438 Humphrey St., Swampscott 
Tohoku Judo, 30 Temple St, Somerville — Ph. 623-9075 
Ventresca Studio of Japanese Karate, 137 Pearl St., Boston — Ph. 426-1441 
Wilson Academy of Karate, 401 Warren St., Boston — Ph. 427-5300 
MICHIGAN 

Academy of Martial Arts, 16213 W. 7 Mile Rd., Detroit — Ph. 838.4966 
Detroit Tang Soo Do Club (Am. aTng Soo Do Assn.), 10830 W. Seven Mile Rd., 

Detroit — Ph. 832-4394 
East Side Dojo Judo-Karate Clubs, 14352 Kercheval, Detroit — Ph. 823-5290 
Korean Karate Clubs, Inc. (Moo Duk Kwang Tang Soo Do> 20201 Van Dyke, 

Detroit — Ph. 892-0060 
Korean Karate Clubs, Inc., 5 S. Saginaw St., Pontiac — Ph. 755-3821 
Korean l(arate (Moo Duk Kwan-Teng So* D« 8. Oakland YMCA, 1018 W. 

11 Mile Rd., Royal Oak — Ph. LT 34110 

Wyandotte — Ph. AV 5-2010 
Midwest Aikido Stadlae, 13442 6 Mile Rd., Detroit — Ph. TA 6-1805 
Wmiio St-.U. Teng See Do (kat Taag Sao Do), Weyne State Univ., Detroit — 

Ph. 833-1400 

MINNESOTA 

JBaalral Inie-Karate Ooje, 10 W. Uke St, Minneapolis — Ph. TA 3-9466 
hi*a & Karate Training l iheel 8 Clnb, itto West Broadway, Minneapolis — 

Ph. JA 1-5353 

MISSISSIPPI 

Isshlnryu Karate Assn., 125 Elms Court Cir.. Jackson — Ph. 372-6138 
MISSOURI 

Bushidokan-Martial Arts Academy, 7931 Wornall Rd., Kansas City— Ph. JA 3-9100 
Go-no-sen Karate Assn., Page Park YMCA, 5555 Page Blvd., St. Louis — 
Ph.FO 7-4646 

Kansas City Academy of Judo and Karate, 3936 Main St., Kansas City — 
WE 1-2280 

St Leeit Karate Assn., 7717 Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis — Ph. DO 1-6854 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha School of Karate, 221 S. 19th Street, Omaha — Ph. 342-4636 
NEW JERSEY 

Aikido, inc., 6811 Bergeniine Ave., Guttaoburg — Ph. UN 9-1566 
American Budokwai Judo Clah, 56 Colfax Awe., Clifton — Ph. GR 2-0601 
Arts of Self Defense (Soshin4e Kerala), 431 Laftyetta Ave., Hawthorne — 

Ph. 4217-7025 

Dojo Yoshitsune, 280 Closter Dock Rd., Closter 
Goshin Do Karete Do Assn., 351 Keemy Ave., Keamy — Ph. 989-1112 
Goshin Do Kerala Da Assa., 406 Broad Ave., Pelisedes Perk — Ph. 944-9068 
wn Sshaal af Mo ft Karate, 3 Bank St., Sunmiit — Ph. CR 7-1973 

Kerate 8 Jade Centers Inc., 107 South Ave., W. Cranford — Ph. 276-3544 
Kaigan Karate CliA, 612 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City — Ph. 348-0898 
Katame Academy, 306-B Richmond Ave., Point Pleasant Beach — Ph. 899-4080 
Martial Arts institute, 1901 Morris Ave., Union — Ph. 763.8382 
Memo Judo Ciub t School, Inc., 301 Millburn Avenue, Millburn — Ph, DR 6-7667 
Hew Jersey Aiki Kai, Maple Ave. & Park Ave., Merchantville — Ph. 267-7389 
N.J. School of Nnarmed Self-Defense, 34 Tanner St., Haddonfield — Ph. 428-0278 
SeaNrs Pehit Karate Ch*. New Jersey Ave. (Fire Hail), Somers Polat — 
Ph. 927-6417 

NEW MEXICO 



Bake CHy Jala Ctab, 421-14th S.W., Albuquerque — Ph. 2434583 
Ma Chm Ino., 10117 Los Aiboles N.E., Albuquerque — Ph. 268-9932 
NEW YORK 

Bushido Sch. of SelfHMsaeo, 519 Court St. Brooklyn 31 — Ph. MA 4-8184 
Central N.Y. Sehed ef Kania (Coshhi Do), 615 Hawley Avenue, Syrecaso- 

Ph. 472-9613 
Chang Sen Oe-Jung, 77 Stete St, BIngiemtan 
Hegartl Karate-Oo, Inc. (Sberfa^Mi Jericho Tunrpike, St 

Qm lelend — Ph. AN 54343 
Ian Maalsaf SelHMsaso, inc., 2210 Charch Avenue, Brooklyn — 

Ph. BU *47n, BU 44179 
Karate Instttote, 135 W. 23rd St., New York 1 — Ph. OR 5 8579 
Kingston Judo Club, Box 355, Hurley — Ph. 331-1541 
Leng Island Alklkal. 303 Maple Ave., Rockyville Center — Ph. RO 6-8466 

Maa Mk Rwaa Karaia efm, 368 E. 96th St, Brooklyn 
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Mt. Vernon School of Self-Dofentc, 52-4th Ave., Mt. Vernon — Ph. OW 9-5535 

New York Aikikai, 142 West 18th St., New York City — Ph. OR 5-9606 

Nisei Judo i. Jiu-Jitsu, 2411 Westchester Ave., Bronx 61 — TA 2-9265 

Papa Dojo, 5412 - 7th Ave., Brooklyn — Ph. ES 3-0473 

Peter Urban Karate Inc., Chinatown Dojo 232 Canal St., N Y.C. 

Queens Judo Center Inc., 106-15 Metropolitan Ave., Forest Hills, New York — 

Ph. VA 1-0220 

Sitward Sport Academy Seido Judo Club (Moo Duk Kwan Karate), 

139 West 54th Street. New York — Ph. CI 5-8086 & CI 5-9886 
School of Martial Arts, 515 Broadway, Staten Island — Ph. 447-8771 

Ph. 563-4241 

Sportsman's Kodokan Judo Club, 585 Michigan Ave., YMCA, Buffalo — 

— Ph. TL 4-6952 

Syracuse Judo Club, Inc., 615 Hawley Ave., Syracuse — Ph. 472-9613 
Tremont School of Judo t Ju-Jitsu Inc., 4271 Broadway, New York 36 — 
Ph. SW 5-5588 

Tremont School of Judo t Ju-Jitsu Inc., 535 Tremont Ave., Bronx 57 — 

Ph. CY 9-9724 

White Plains School of Self Defense, 117 Main Street, White Plains — 

Ph. RO 1-9690 

World Fighting Arts Inc., 632>^ Main St., Buffalo — Ph. 853-9666 
Yun Mun Kwan Karate Inst., 75 8th Ave. (at 14th St.), New York City — 
Ph. YU 9-6166 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte Judo Club (Central YMCA), 400 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte — 
Ph. 333-7773 

OHIO 

Cincinnati ScJiool of Karate, 3628 Montgomery Rd., Cincinnati 
Coshocton Judo Club, 143 N. 3rd St., Coshocton — Ph. 622-3723 
Forest City Judo Ciub, 2161 E. 55th St., Cleveland — Ph. 881-8944 
S.A.D. Judo Club, 3331 Belden Ave., Youngstown 2 
OKUHOMA 

Jack Hwang Inst, of Karate, 1223 N. May Ave., Oklahoma City — Ph. JA 4-0995 
Oklahoma Acad, of Judo t, Karate, 4131 N.W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City 
Ph. Wl 2-9388 



OREGON 

Samurai Dojo (Self-Defense), 615 S.E. Alder St., Portland — Ph. 234-8547 

Acad, of Okinawan Karate, 3421 Librau Rd., Pittsburgh — Ph. 881-9971 
American JIu-Jitsu Karate Inst., 1000 Kilarney Dr., Pittsburgh — Ph. 884-4440 
Bushido Karate Dojo, Westminister & Third, Greensburg — Ph. TE 7-3316 
Itshinryn Karate Club, 100 York Road, New Cumberland — Ph. 774-0549 
Judo-Kai, 108 Old York Rd., Jenkintown — Ph. TU 7-2313 
Lehigh Valley School of Judo, 7th St. Pike, Allentown 

Nortiiway Academy of Karate, 8105 Perry Highway, Pittsburgh — Ph. 366-3443 

SEibu-Kan Karate School, 519 Welcome Ave., Norwood 

Shuto Karate Club (Hdg. American Self-Defense Karate Ass'n) 119 West 

Chelten Ave,, Philadelphia — Ph. 4-1114 
Southern Jersey Karate Club, 2843 S. Crescent Blvd., Camden — Ph. 963-8104 
RHODE ISLAND 

Mattson Academy of Karate, 153 Meybosset St., Providence — Ph. 421-2398 
School of Karate, 72 Plainfield Street, Providence — Ph. 831-5780 
Warren Karate Dojo (USKA) 124 Water St., Warren — Ph. CM 5-4843 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Korean Karate (Kong Soo Do), 4420 Devine St., Columbia — Ph. SU 2-7518 
TENNESSEE 

Harold Long Sch. of Karate, 400 W. 5th Ave., Knoxville — Ph. 546-2692 

TEXAS 

Am. Academy of Judo li Karate, 5126 Richmond Ave., Houston — Ph. NA 2-0939 
Amer. Karate Inst., IIO6V2 Hemphill, Fort Worth — Ph. ED 2-8687 
Bujutsu-Kan Academy, 3427 Nashville Street, El Paso 30 — Ph. 565-0701 
Seibukan Karate School, Texas District (All Japan Karate-Doh), 2734 Virginia 
Street, Houston — Ph. JA 8-1442 

UTAH 

Black Eagle Federation, 1125 East 21 South, Salt Lake — Ph. 467-5040 
Black Eagle Federation, 3933 W. 5400 South, Salt Lake City — Ph. 8-4118 
VIRGINIA 

Karate Club (USKA), Virginia State College, Box 253, Petersburg — 

Ph. RE 3-9268, 733-8111 - Ex. 227 
Shenandoah aVIley Karate Club, 155 W. Water St., Harrisonburg — Ph. 434-8976 
WASHINGTON 

Northwest Karate Assn., 5423 So. Washington, Tacoma . 

Yakima School of Shudokan Karate, 220 N. 16th Ave., Yakima — Ph. GL 3-1042 

WASHINGTOH, D.C. 
Jhdon Rhee Institute of Tae Kwon Do, Inc., 1801 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. — Ph. DU 7-0800 

WISCONSIN 

Kosciuszko Jr. High School Judo Club, 971 W. Windiake Ave., Milwaukee 4 — 

Ph. Dl 4-6365, HI 5-6749 
Mihvaukee Academy of Karate t Judo, 1717 North 27th St., Milwaukee — 

Ph. Dl 2-7338, OR 2-4717 

CANADA 

Aikido Institute of Canada, 7386 St. Hubert St., Montreal — Ph. 276-1916 
Campbell River Judo Club, Campbell River, B.C. — Ph. 287-4235 
Canadian Karate-Kung Fu Club, 331 A Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B — Ph. 363-0857 
Canadian Mid-West Karate Kai, A.N.A.F. Hall. 299 Young St., Winnipeg. 

Manitoba. Ph. 774-5714 
Club Tremblay, 335 St. Georges, Trois-Rivieres, Quebec 
Ecole Canadiene of Judo I Karate, 7064 St. Hubert, Montreal — Ph. 271-7067 
Hamilton Kodokan Judo Club, 55 Victoria Ave. North, Hamilton, Ont.— 

Ph. 529-4542 

Hiryu Judo Club, 2234 Kingston Rd., Toronto. Ont. — Ph. 266-4351 
Karate Institute 0 fCanada, 7386 St. Hubert St., Montreal 10 — Ph. 276-1916 
Langelier Karate Dojo, 56 A Rideau St., Ottawa, Ont. — Ph. 234-5742 
Rene la Loflde Judo-Karate Academy, 1216 Stanley, Montreal, Que. — 
Ph. 861-4012 

Samurai School of Karate, 946 Erin St., Winnipeg, Manitoba — Ph. 783-0119 
Simon Karate School (All Can. Okinawan Karate Hq.), Lougheed BIdg., 1st St. & 

Sth Ave. S.W., Calgary — Ph. 269-6881 
Simon Karate School (All. Can. Okinawan Karate Br.), 11061 -95th St., 

Edmonton, Alberta — Ph. 424-8973 
Tsuruoka Karate School, 782 Yonge St., Toronto — Ph. 924-4385 
Winnipeg School of Judo t Karate, 483V^ Main St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Wang's Karate Kung Fu Saciety, 2197 Gerrard St. E., Toronto, Ont. 

GUAM 

Guam Karate Club, P.O. Box 215, Guam, M.I. — Ph. 445-188 



ROTS OF RUCK hyD.Enslou, 




"Sensei, has a friend in the phone company." 




"Hey, Jim! I think I just found out why the sales are dropping off 
on our magazine." 




"And now — a man who needs no introduction.' 




"Well — here I am back again for another lesson." 



Letters 



f Continued from page 6t) 




BUILD DYNAMIC STRENGTH, 
SPEED AND STAMINA FAST!! 




The most Authoritative bodybuilding 
magazine ever published. Packed full 
of clearly written, profusely illustrat- 
ed, scientific training information. Of 
irentendous value to students of ka- 
rate, judo and other martial arts. 

Muscle Training illustrated 
545 Fifth Ave., Suite 602 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed find $3.00 for 
subscription to MUSCLE TRAINING 
Illustrated (Bi-Monthly) 

Name Age 

Address _ 

City. State Zip 



Dear Newsstand Patron: 

Thank you for purchasing BLACK BELT 
from your favorite newsstand which carries 
a wide variety of magazines for your read- 
ing pleasure. 

This newsstand is operated by a local busi- 
nessman. Patronize him often, not only for 
the magazines with the Big 'K' but for the 
other merchandise he carries. He deserves 
your business. He helps make vour com- 
munity a good place to live in. Be sure to 
purchase your next copy from him. 



The Professor Is Scored 

It was with great interest that I 
read the letter to the editor in the 
August 1965 issue of Black Belt re- 
garding the query on the rank of the 
so-called Prof. Jack Robinson and 
also the subsequent letter by Prof. 
Robinson in the February 1966 issue 
of Black Belt. 

Needless to say, the majority of 
karate-kas, irrespective of what sys- 
tem they practice, believe Prof. Rob- 
inson a fake and by advertising the 
way he does, he has caught a lot of 
suckers. 

His first jiu-jitsiu course was an 
exact copy, word for word and dem- 
onstration, from the book "The Com- 
plete Kano Jiu-jitsu," by Irving Han- 
cock and Katsukuma Higashi. This 
course sold for $168.00. 

His claim that he is a complete 
master of aikido and karate is also a 
fallacy. I have seen his advertised 
course and demonstration copy of 
the book, "Jiu-jitsu Complete," by the 
late Kiyose Nakae. 

Prof. Robinson could not possibly 
be a master of karate or aikido as 
these arts only made their appear- 
ance in South Africa in 1958. Where 
did he learn aikido and karate, and 
who was his teacher? 

I can, without any fear of contra- 
diction say that I am the only person 
in South Africa, excluding one other 
Chinese master, who knew karate 
prior to 1958. I studied Kung-fu un- 
der an old Chinese master in Mara- 
caibo in 1944. His name was Wong- 
ku and, at that time he was 87 years 
old. 

H. J. Mulder 
Cape Town, 
So. Africa 



"Unlimited" Power 

I have seen my friends purchase 
half a dozen of the so-called aikido 
"courses" advertised in men's maga- 
zines. They, like myself, are dis- 
gusted with these mail order houses 



which claim to make you a master of 
Judo, Karate, or Aikido overnight. 

I would like your opinion of a 
course in Kung-fu which is now ad- 
vertised in men's magazines. It seems 
that this advertisement guarantees 
unlimited power. 

George Kalishevich 
Coaldale, Pa. 

We have written several months 
ago asking the gentleman in ques- 
tion for documentation regarding his 
rank and his claims. He has not seen 
fit to reply. — Ed. 

AN INCIDENT IN LOS ANGELES 

We had an incident here in Los An- 
geles not long ago. A fellow was on his 
way to the hospital with a pocket full 
of money to get his wife and his new- 
born son. While he was stopped at a 
railroad crossing waiting for a train to 
go by three guys from another car 
jumped him, beat the devil out of him, 
took all his money and drove off in 
his car. They dumped him unconscious 
three blocks away. 

He says a dozen people watched him 
get beat up and did nothing, not even 
call the police. He says he's dismayed 
at the sort of world his son is coming 
into and he doubts if he'll have any 
more children for this reason. 

What he should do instead of feeling 
sorry for himself is to sign his boy up 
for judo or karate or aikido when he's 
old enough, and in the meantime he 
should sign up himself. Besides being 
painful, it's undignified and - as this 
fellow found out - unreliable to have 
to count on other people to help you 
do your fighting. 

R. S. Dunleavey 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



READERS: Because of the tremen- 
dous increase of correspondence 
requesting information, we will no 
longer be able to reply to those let- 
ters not including a self -addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

- Black Beit 
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JUDO UNIFORMS 

CHILDREN'S SIZES 

Single Weave 



JS1-0 Small (Under 9 yrs. old) $8.00 

JS1-1 Medium (Avg. 10-14 yrs. old) $8.50 

ADULT SIZES 

(Double Weave) 

JS1-2 Small (Avg. Person 125 lbs.) $ 9.50 

JSl-3 Medium (Avg. Person 150 lbs.) $ 9.90 

JS1-4 Large (Avg. Person 175 lbs.) $10.90 

JS1-5 X-Large (Avg. Person 200 lbs.) $11.90 





RANK BELTS 






(All sizes $1.30 each) 




Size 




Catalog Nos. 






Green 


Brown 


Black 


2 


GRB-2 


BRB-2 


BLB-2 


3 


GRB-3 


BRB-3 


BLB-3 


4 


GRB-4 


BRB-4 


BLB-4 


5 


GRB-5 


BRB-5 


BLB-5 



Exclusive Distributor 
MARTIAL ARTS SUPPLIES CO. 

P.O. Box 8176 
Los Angeles. Calif. 90008 



MARTIAL ARTS SUPPLY CO. 




JUDO BELT BUCKLE 

DTll Bronze $4.60 

DT12 Silver $4.90 

DT13 Gold $5.50 



KARATE BELT BUCKLE 

DT114 Bronze $4.15 
DT115 Silver $4.60 
DTH6 Gold $5.15 



JUDO OLYMPIC PRESENTATION MEDAL 

(includes Plastic Case) 













JMG-2 


JMS-2 


JMB-2 


Gold Plated 


Silver Plated 


Genuine Bronze 


(Blue Ribbon) 


(Red Ribbon) 


(White Ribbon) 


$3.00 


$2.80 


$2.50 




KARATE & JUDO MEDALLIONS 





(with Plastic Case) 




Karate 






KMG-1 


Gold Plated 


$2.35 


KMS-1 


Silver Plated 


$2.10 


KMBl 


Genuine Bronze 


$1.75 


Judo 






JMG-1 


Gold Plated 


$2.35 


JMS-1 


Silver Plated 


$2.10 


JMBl 


Genuine Bronze 


$1.75 



KARATE OLYMPIC PRESENTATION MEDAL 

(includes Plastic Case) 




KMG-2 

Gold Plated 
(Blue Ribbon) 
$3.00 




KMS-2 

Silver Plated 
(Red Ribbon) 
$2.80 




KMB-2 

Genuine Bronze 
(White Ribbon) 
$2.50 




JUDO NECKLACE 
(Authentic Mother of Pearl) 
DT6 Bronze $5.00 
DT7 Silver $5.25 
DT8 Gold $5.50 



KARATE NECKLACE 

(Authentic Mother of Pearl) 



DT106 Bronze 
DT107 Silver 
DT108 Gold 



$5.00 
$5.25^ 
$5.50 




JUDO CHARM BRACELET 

DT4 Silver Tone $2.40 
DT5 Gold Tone $2.75 

ADDITIONAL CHARMS 
DT4A Silver Tone $1.20 
DT5A Gold Tone $1.35 



KARATE CHARM BRACELET 

DTI 04 Silver Tone $2.40 
DT105 Gold Tone $2.75 

ADDITIONAL CHARMS 
DT104A Silver Tone $1.20 
DT105A Gold Tone $1.35 




JUDO BRACELET 

DTI Bronze $5.20 
DT2 Silver $5.50 
DT3 Gold $5.75 

KARATE BRACELET 
DTlOl Bronze $5.20 



JUDO KEYCHAIN 

DT9 Silver Tone $1.25 
DTIO Gold Tone $1.50 



KARATE KEYCHAIN 



DTI 02 
DT103 



Silver 
Gold 



$5.50 
$5.75 



DT109 
DTI 10 



Silver Tone 
Gold Tone 



$1.25 
$1.50 I 



